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By -Product Coke Ovens 


@ The Brier Hill Steel 
Company has awarded to 
H. Koppers Company a 
contract for a By-Product 


Coke Plant of 84 Ovens 


PRODUCE BETTER COKE 


MORE AND BETTER 
BY-PRODUCTS 


H. KOPPERS COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Steel Corporation 


Names New Prices 


For Third Quarter—Heavy Demand for Steel Plates for Boats 
—Pig Iron Not Very Active 


LTHOUGH the pig iron market continues strong 
A in most centers, some sellers have become 
slightly restless on account of recent inactivity 
of buyers and are showing a disposition to make 
concessions. This is true particularly in the Pitts- 
burgh district, in the case of basic. Some sellers 
of foundry iron in making shipments to distant points 
are naming delivered prices which net the furnaces 
less than recent quotations. This is illustrated by the 
shipment of pig iron from Cleveland to Pittsburgh. 
In eastern territory, numerous sales have been made, 
but the tonnages are not large. The Rogers-Brown 
Iron Co., Buffalo, has sold 75,000 tons of hot metal 
to the Lackawanna Steel Co. for last half shipment. 
This transaction may have a strengthening effect on 
the Buffalo market, where sales have been made at 
rather low quotations. The slight easing in some 
centers is welcomed as a check to what might have 
been a runaway market. 

Prices of shapes and bars for third quarter have 
been established by the Corporation at 1.90c and 
plates at 2 cents. This restores the old-time differ- 
ential of $2 per ton in favor of plates. Ship material, 
meaning principally plates, is fixed at 2c, Pittsburgh, 
and round tonnages have been taken at that figure. 

An export order for 60,000 tons of rails for 1917 
delivery has been placed with the Corporation at $38, 
seaboard. Extended delivery will be necessary. The 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has placed 6,000 tons of rails 
with the Carnegie Steel Co. and the St. Paul 30,000 
tens, 

The demand for plates for new. ships 

is very active. The Pennsylvania 

Plates Steel Co., with 500,000 tons of ore 

on dock at Cuba, which it cannot 

find vessels to haul, has decided to 

build two large ore freighters, requiring about 10,000 
tons of plates. The Maryland Steel Co. has taken 
an order for a freighter for Norwegian interests, 
which have also ordered four package freighters to be 
built in lake yards. The Atlantic Refining Co., 
being unable to obtain satisfactory delivery from the 








Atlantic ship yards, has placed an order for two 
tankers with the Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 
High premiums continue to be paid for the prompt 
delivery of plates. A heavy tonnage of ship building 
material continues to go begging in the eastern market, 
owing to the inability of the mills to furnish the 
delivery asked by the buyers. One large seller in the 
week has refused 35,000 tons of heavy material, on 
which deliveries were asked to begin in the second 
quarter. A large part of this was ship building steel 
and included 10,000 to 15,000 tons for a New Eng- 
land yard. Six lumber boats have been placed with 
Pacific coast yards. They will require 20,000 tons 
of steel. 
Foreign buyers of large rounds are 
offering to pay very high prices for 
Bars the American product, but find it 
difficult to place the business with 
the mills, which are already over- 
whelmed. An eastern engineering company has in- 
quired for 50,000 tons of rounds for shipment as 
quickly as the mills can supply them. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. also is in the market for 
« round tonnage of munition steel. On the large 
foreign inquiries for last half, mill prices have been 
submitted to the final authorities of various warring 
governments abroad, but no action has been taken. 
Although some bar contracts are reported at as low 
as 1.85c, Pittsburgh, buyers do not find it easy to con- 
tract and the selling policy of leading companies for 
third quarter was not defined until this week. 
Agricultural implement manufacturers are not showing 
much activity, but are presumably watching the trend 
of events. 
Large tonnages of ingot crops and 
Old other heavy melting steel, including 
‘ one for about 10,000 tons, are about 
Material to be closed with foreign govern- 
ments by eastern sellers. Very at- 
tractive offers have been made for this material by 
the prospective buyers. The scrap market in sevegal 
important centers is easier. 
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Too Rigid Specifications 
ATURALLY many users of iron and steel prod- 
ucts are becoming anxious as to whether they 
will be able to obtain promptly the materials 
which will be needed during the present year. At the 
recent meeting of the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
in New York, President Girl, of the Perfection Spring 
Co., Cleveland, said that during the past six months it 
has been increasingly difficult to obtain scheduled de- 
liveries of materials, while ability to place new orders 
has been exceedingly uncertain. He said that at the 
present time it is doubtful whether it will be possible 
to turn out on time the big production of automobiles 
planned for 1916. He added that some of the more 
prominent manufacturers of cars have frankly stated 
that if it comes to a question of cutting quality or 
raising the price of their product, they would not hesi- 
tate for a moment in their decision to raise the price. 
In view of these conditions, the paper presented at 
the meeting by Dr. J. S. Unger, of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., was timely. Dr. Unger believes that specifications 
for certain steel parts calling for a sulphur content not 
to exceed 0.05 per cent are unnecessarily severe and 
he proceeded to give the results of tests to demon- 
strate that the percentage of sulphur could be increased 
to 0.10. per cent without impairing the strength of the 
material or its hot working properties. Dr. Unger has 
apparently established the truth of his contention, and 
if buyers of the steel will follow his suggestions, they 
will facilitate the obtaining of supplies of material. 
Changes of specifications without impairing the quality 
of product are highly to be desired nowadays, and Dr. 
Unger is deserving of the thanks, not only of the 
manufacturers of steel, but also of the automobile 
companies which buy the steel. Similar suggestions 
will be welcomed. 





Physical Examinations 

HE rapid increase in the number of examinations 

‘ of applicants for work in industrial plants is 
shown by a report recently issued by the indus- 

trial commission of Ohio. Prior to 1914, only four 
companies required applicants for work to undergo a 
physical examination, but in 1914, 25 concerns, em- 
ploying approximately 42,387 persons, held examina- 
tions. The four companies which had examinations 
prior to 1914 employed 11,540 persons and the smaller 
number of employes per company of those companies 
which started examinations in 1914 shows that gradu- 
ally the custom is extending to the smaller concerns. 
The records evidently are not complete, but of the 26 
companies keeping records, 1,040 of the 23,118 appli- 
cants for work examined during 1914 were rejected, 
owing to physical inefficiency. The principal defects 


were due to impaired vision, impaired hearing, tubercu- 
losis, heart disease, hernia and venereal diseases. The 
rejections for hernia were the most numerous, being 
230, while 202 were rejected for impaired vision and 
102 for organic diseases of the heart. 

The purposes of the physical examination are stated 
to be to enable the employers to increase the physical 
efficiency of the employes, to prevent unjust claims for 
injuries being made, to adjust the employes to the work 
for which they are best suited, to help those who are 
physically weak and to protect fellow employes. Recent 
changes in the laws relating to employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation undoubtedly have been pow- 
erful factors in the bringing about of these physical 
examinations and employers cannot be blamed for pro- 
tecting themselves. It is likewise true that if the em- 
ployers make the examinations in the right spirit, they 
can do much to help the men examined, but it is also 
true that the examinations may suggest a way to ex- 
clude many men from work in a rather heartless man- 
ner. If, for example, a man is to be prevented from 
working simply because he is suffering from a mild 
form of hernia or other defects that are not serious, 
thousands will be added to the army of unemployed 
and the public at large will be called upon to support 
many men who, if treated with the proper consider- 
ation, could support themselves almost as well as those 
who pass the physical examinations. The subject is 
one deserving the most careful consideration of em- 
ployers. It has been treated in a progressive, humane 
manner by Dr. Sidney M. McCurdy, of Youngstown, 
O., in a paper, recently printed in pamphlet form, 
which was read at the sixty-sixth annual session of the 
American Medical Association in San Francisco, last 
June. He says in part: 


Any industry is but an agent of society and has no 
more right to be extravagant and countenance pre- 
ventable wastes than has that agent of society which 
we all recognize, our national government. Prevent- 
able loss from work due to sickness and accident is a 
bill that we all contribute to in the daily cost of liv- 
ing. Grieves estimates that it costs on the average 
$35 a man in the steel industry to hire and bring him 
to efficiency. If an industry can keep a constant force 
by eliminating sickness and accident as far as possi- 
ble, it may make a greater profit; also the individual 
does’ not lose his wage, which he sorely needs, and 
society does not have to dispense with production 
which it must have if it is to compete with the prog- 
ress of the world. Society must profit if there is a 
decrease in the loss of productivity due to sickness 
and it must gain if there is a daily increase of produc- 
tivity due to increased efficiency of healthy workmen. 

A further question is asked, “What is to become of 
the rejected and unfit?” Economically, the problem 
is better for society if it can see the cost of the burden 
of the unfit than if the debt is concealed as we now 
have it. Jf any industry pays an emp!oye two dollars 
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and his producing capacity is in reality worth but 
fifty cents daily, then that industry appears to be 
giving in charity one dollar and fifty cents. Industries 
in the last analysis do not pay the loss at all, but 
somewhere it is charged into the cost of production, 
and you and I, members of society, pay the loss in 
our daily cost of living. Without a doubt those 
reparable should be compelled to improve their phys- 
ical condition, if possible, at their own expense. Those 
unable to bear the financial burden must be provided 
for by society, which must expand its facilities for 
medical work. The bill to the community should be 
borne by ali. I see no better way than state insurance, 
which makes a man, while well, contribute toward the 
cost of care for society’s infirm. If it is fair for a 
state to insure us against incapacity due to accidents, 
it is right that the state or nation should insure us 
against sickness and incapacity due to old age. 





A Noble Suggestion 


NDER the above caption, the Duluth Herald dis- 
U cusses in a sarcastic vein an editorial recently 

published by The Iron Trade Review, in which 
it was asserted that the time had come for thinking 
people of this country to take a decided stand against 
present alarming socialistic tendencies. The sugges- 
tion which the Herald endeavors particularly to ridi- 
cule is that an impressive way of protesting would be 
for leading cities of the country, through their com- 
mercial bodies, to declare their opposition to the build- 
ing of armor plate and munition plants and say that 
they did not wish such plants located within their bor- 
ders. Our Duluth contemporary draws a sad picture 
of Uncle Sam trudging wearily from city to city, try- 
ing to find one which would accept such a plant, but 
meeting nothing but discouragement and reproaches 
and rebuffs everywhere he goes. 

It seems to the Herald that for any city to refuse 
to take advantage of an opportunity to obtain a plant 
which would employ several thousand men would be 
preposterous. Would it? Not only would such action 
be a sound protest against socialism, but it would be 
also a protest against the methods adopted by the gov- 
ernment in operating plants in the past. Take, for 
example, the adoption of efficiency systems. General 
Crozier, in his recent report, has shown how difficult it 
is for the government to adopt scientific: principles in 
opposition to the labor unions, which are clamoring for 
the exclusion of efficiency tests from government 
plants. By inserting amendments in appropriation 
bills, and in other ways, labor agitators have succeeded 
in preventing government shops from improving their 
methods and it is expected that still further efforts in 
the same direction will be made during the present ses- 
sion of congress. Government plants are notorious for 
inefficiency and for working shorter hours for more 


, 


money than plants privately operated and owned. The 
presence of a government plant in any city is likely to 
be a constant cause of unrest and agitation among 
workingmen of the city. Hence we believe wisdom 
dictates that manufacturers ought not to encourage the 
increasing of governmental activities as proposed by 
the advocates of the building of an armor plate plant. 





Need of a Merchant Marine 


HIPMENTS of iron, steel and other commodi- 
S ties for export and to consumers in New Eng- 
land states have been uncertain and irregular 
for several months because of congested traffic condi- 
tions. Many manufacturing companies, not self-con- 
tained, have suffered actual losses through inability to 
obtain material necessary for the manufacture of their 
products. Railroad carriers, almost without exception, 
have been forced to declare embargoes against the 
shipment of all commodities, except live stock and per- 
ishable goods, in eastern territory. Steamship docks, 
railroad yards and sidings have been jammed with 
lighterage for several months. Relief has been prom- 
ised, but it has failed to come. 

Industrial and railroad traffic men for the last few 
months have puzzled their brains to serve American 
and foreign trade to the best of their ability. Rail- 
road men say domestic buyers and sellers would not 
suffer if it were not for the tremendous tonnages of 
material routed to the seaboard for export. In other 
words, trunk line carriers easily could cope with the 
situation, if it were not for the abnormal export trade 
which our country has enjoyed since Europe became 
war-ridden. To take care of American consumers, 
railroad managers have been forced to place embar- 
goes against the shipment of most commodities for ex- 
port. This benefited our interests to a considerable 
extent, since manufacturers have diverted material 
made for foreign shipment to domestic concerns. Nu- 
merous rifts have appeared in the clouds the last 60 
days, but no definite relief is in sight. 

Primarily, congestion along the eastern seaboard has 
been caused by the inability of export shippers to ob- 
tain vessel space, which has caused manufacturers far 
inland to suffer. The establishment of an American 
merchant marine, to handle American trade, would 
bring certain relief to shippers and consumers, de- 
pendent upon railroad carriers whose main lines, yards 
and sidings have been used for warehouse purposes 
the last few months. Until American law-makers 
realize the necessity of an American merchant marine, 
our industries, now fighting for a firm grip upon the 
commerce of the world, not only will be temporarily 
handicapped, but they will suffer permanentiy, 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotation on leading products January 19, average for December, 1915, average for October, 1915, and average 
for January, 1915. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
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Aver. Average Aver. Aver. Average Aver. 
Prices for or for Prices for for for Y 
Jan.19, Dec., Oct. Jan, Jan.19, Dec., Oct. Jan, Y 
1916, 1915. 1915, 1915. 1916 1915 1915 1915 Y 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $21.45 $19.85 $16.95 $14.70 Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... $1.75 $1.70 $1.37 $0.98 YZ 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 18.95 18.55 15.95 13.45 I CRE Ss ang & hoe 0 6b ie 2.19 1.97 1.59 1.29 Y 
Y No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.95 18.85 15.57 13.70 a 2.00 1.959 1.41 1.10 Y 
ZY Northern No, 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 18.50 18.10 14.44 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.159 1.959 1.609 1.25 J 
Y Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.25 19.15 16.25 15.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 2.00 1.74 1.42 1.10 Y 
Y Ns AD, 4 05k 66 06 beh 19.00 18.10 15.12 13.00 Tank plates; Chicd#0......0.0. 2.19 1.97 1.55 1.28 Y 
% Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 14.50 14.13 11.75 9.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 2.409 1.759 1.609 1.25 Y 
J, Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton... 18.00 17.00 14.88 12.75 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pbgh...... 2.60 2.54 2.05 1.80 Yj 
Y eS. a. Se 19.50 18.00 17.50 13.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh 2.50 2.23 1.60 1.30 ZY 
Y No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 17.25 17.00 14.00 12.50 Sh., galv., No. 28, Pbgh....... 4.75 4.75 3.50 3.27 Y 
Z No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 19.75 19.25 15.00 14.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.10 2.02 1.76 1.55 Y 
Y Ferro mang., Balti., (prompt).. 125.00 100.00 105.00 68.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.35 2.35 2.25 1.69 Y 
y Bessemer billets, Pbgh.......... 34.00 29.60 25.50 19.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.00 3.00 2.48 2.25 Y 
j Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh.......... 34.00 30.80 25.50 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbhgh..... 17.50 17.50 14.00 11.62 Y 
Y. Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh......... 35.00 30.80 26.50 20.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 17.00 16.00 15.00 10.00 GY 
Y Open-hearth billets, Pbgh....... 35.00 30.20 26.50 19.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 15.50 15.40 11.56 8.87 Z 
Y) nes SS ss acs clesewsnss 2.19 1,97 1.59 1.29 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa..... 22.5( 20.00 16.00 11.75 g 
Y, Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.00 1.74 1.41 1.10 No. 1 wrought, Chgo.......... 15.50 15.15 10.68 8.81 
Y Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.259 1.959 1.559 1.10 Rerolling rails, Chgo 17.50 14.31 13.15 9.50 
Z Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.00 1.75 1,39 1,15 Car wheels, Chgo....... 14.2 14.75 11.75 10.00 
Y (For Appitrionat Prices See Pace 212.) 
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Small Sales in East—Tendency Toward Weakness at Pittsburgh 





Iron Sold at Distant Points at Concessions 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18—The continuation furnace, for outside delivery, but as fast as contracts mature, some are 


of quiet conditions surrounding the pig some sales have been made at $19.25, asking anticipation of shipments and 


iron tharket has tended to weaken prices delivered, Pittsburgh, for No. 2 foun- any delay is met by request to hurry 
sentimentally, although not enough ton- dry. These sales indicate that on _ up the iron. 
1age has been sold to develop new competitive business at distant points Dawes . —— 3 
nag 8 ; I I : : P An additional evidence is found in 
prices. The sale of 6,000 tons of stan- concessions are being made, but valley 4 
soe z . a1, the fact that most of the present in- 
dard basic iron to an eastern melter furnaces seem to be adhering to $19, = ' 1 
te ¥ é quiry is made by melters who have 
under rather unusual conditions appar- valley. Sales of moderate tonnages ' amr P : 
: ‘ at ‘ 10 C “ bought already for first half and now 
ently weakened the situation. The iron are being made at $19, Cleveland fur- é uf? < 
d are seeking additional tonnages for 


involved is understood to have been pur- 
chased by a dealer on the basis of $17.75, 
valley, although the entire tonnage was 
sold at $18, valley, to the consumer. 
Some sellers are asking $18.50 and at 
least one interest is quoting $19, valley, 
Bessemer iron is hover- 
The 


basic 


for basic iron. 


ing around $21, valley. existing 


the price of and 


and 


range between 


abnormal dealers 
express confidence that 
reflect strength as soon as active buying 
grades no 
snap. Many manufacturers at 
Pittsburgh, plants have been 
affected by a molders’ strike, have been 


bessemer iron is 


basic iron will 


is enjoyed. Foundry show 
casting 


whose 


subletting contracts to foundries in ad- 
jacent territory. 


Cleveland Iron at Pittsburgh 


Cleveland, Jan. 18—There 
erate buying of pig iron, mostly for 
last half delivery. In the Cleveland 
district, the usual quotation is $19.30, 
Cleveland, and $18.50, 


is mod- 


delivered in 


nace. 
Melters Buying Again 
Chicago, Jan. 18.—Prices of pig iron 
all in this territory 
remain stationary. Northern foundry 
is quoted at $18.50, Chicago furnace, 
with malleable at $19, furnace, for any 


of grades sold 


delivery during this year. Southern 
iron is quoted at $15, Birmingham, 
for first half and $15 to $16.50, Birm- 
ingham, for last half. Some _ iron 
appears to be available at $14.50, Birm- 
ingham, for first half, but this ton- 


nage is not regarded as sufficient to 
affect the market Most 
makers will not entertain a proposi- 
tion at than $15, Birmingham. 
Indications are that pig iron bought 
for first taken on 
a conservative basis that 
volume than 
melters had expected. This 
by recent developments in this district, 
are taking their 


materially. 
less 


half delivery was 


and busi- 


ness is in larger most 


is shown 


foundries iron 


as 


(For complete Prices see page 212.) 


the same delivery, which points to the 
fact that tleir 
they had estimated. 


output is larger than 
for second half delivery is 
strong as at 
a level to make speculative 
attractive appear 
willing to take the face 
of higher quotations rather than con- 


Inquiry 


not present prices are 


too high 
users 


buying and 


chances in 


tract at present. However, this is 
not entirely true as some melters who 
have contracts running through the 


year are covering their requirements 
in both foundry and malleable iron at 
present prices, believing iron will not 
be cheaper at a later date. 

\ seller in this city is entertaining 


an inquiry for 5,000 tons of basic iron 


which it is believed is intended for 
export. 
A melter in the St. Louis district 


recently closed for 10,000 tons of basic 


iron for delivery through the pres- 


ent year and it is understood this was 
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taken by a southern furnace at about 
$15, Birmingham. 
Pig Iron Slow 

Cincinnati, Jan. 18—Sales of pig iron 
continue light and in small lots. The 
only purchase of importance during the 
last few days was made by a central 
Ohio melter who took 2,500 tons of 
northern foundry iron which was di- 
vided among several furnaces. Ship- 
ments ,on contracts are heavy, and 
stocks in furnace yards in the south 
and southern Ohio are slowly decreas- 
ing, which indicates that deliveries are 
ahead of production. Prices are sta- 
tionary. Southern No. 2 foundry iron 
is obtainable at from $14.50 to $15, 
Birmingham basis, for the first half, and 
from $15 to $16 for the second half of 
the year. All makers of silvery iron are 
quoting $25, furnace, for 8 per cent 
silicon, for the second quarter, and are 
asking a premium for the first quarter, 
but this figure has been secretly shaded 
during the past two weeks in this terri- 
tory. Southern Ohio No. 2 foundry 
iron is being held at $18, Ironton basis, 
for the first half, and from $18.50 to 
$19 for the second half. The LaFollette 
stack of the LaFollette Iron Co., at La- 
Follette, Tenn., was blown in on foun- 
dry iron on Jan. 12. 


Moderate Inquiry 


St. Louis, Jan. 18. — The most im- 
portant inquiry for iron in this market 
is one for 1,000 tons of malleable. A 


number of small inquiries, ranging from 
100 to 200 tons, also are out, but there 
is no indication of big business as yet. 
Sales last week ranged around 1,000 tons, 
composed of small orders. Prices con- 
tinue firm, with southern No. 2 standing 
at $15.50 for first half delivery and $16 
for delivery over the second half, f. o. b. 
Birmingham. Northern iron is quoted 
at $19 to $19.50, Chicago, and $18 to 


$18.50, Ironton. 


Heavy Shipments 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—About 
the only feature of the iron market the 
past week was the rushing demand 
made on sellers for shipment of iron 
already bought. Scarcity of equip- 
ment has been a controlling factor 
in retarding shipments. The anxiety 
evidenced by buyers previous to the 
holidays seems to have been allayed, 
they preferring at present to steady 
themselves and gaze at the trend of 
things. This lull has had its good 
effect—that of stableizing a firm mar- 
ket price and stopping an upward 
trend. While quite a few sales were 
made during the week, the allotments 
were comparatively small-—the total 
aggregating around 2,500 to 3,000 tons. 
There is still warrant, or speculative 
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iron to be had—this will continue to 
be a disturbing factor in establish- 
ing a “convinced base price’—that is 
a base price that buyers are willing 
to concede to be generally quoted. 
Warrant iron can be bought from $14 
to $14.50 per ton—while the controll- 
ing factors in the production of foun- 
dry iron are holding at $15.50 for first 
half; and from $15.50 to $16 per ton 
at the furnace for last half delivery. 
There are those companies that will 
quote through the entire second half; 
there are those that will quote only 
through first, second and third quar- 
ters—therefore, there is not a general 
quotable market for the last half. It 
is believed, however, that the lull of 
the past three weeks—if kept up for 
a week or so—will result in a general 
disposition to quote through the entire 
year. 


Sold 75,000 Tons Hot-Metal 


Buffalo, Jan. 18.—The feature of the 
week was the sale of 70,000 to 75,000 
tons of hot-metal by the Rogers- 
Brown Iron Co. to the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. for delivery over the last 
half of the year. The sale constitutes 
the output of one of the four stacks 
of the Susquehanna furnaces of the 
Rogers-Brown Co. for the last six 
months of 1916, involving the ton- 
nage given. It is the third order of 
the kind placed consecutively for a 
six-months period with the Rogers- 
Brown company. It means a continu- 
ation of the delivery of hot-metal 
irom the Susquehanna furnaces to the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., nearby, now 
being done under a contract for ton- 
nage up to July 1, next. 

The order is a significant one. It 
takes a going merchant stack out of 
the market over the remainder of 
the year. It indicates that the Lack- 
awanna interests are figuring on at 
least a full year of capacity opera- 
tion, or the need of this auxiliary 
source of hot-metal in the event that 
some of the plant’s own stacks are 
forced out for relining and repairs, 
due to the pressure under which they 
are working. The closing of the 
deal at this time furnishes substantial 
early reflection of the prices likely 
to prevail as a minimum at least over 
this year. 

With the passing of the inventory 
period there has developed a volume 
of orders in the past week, including 
a number of lots amounting to 1,000 
tons and upward for last half deliv- 
ery. Furnace interests report grow- 
ing evidences of a strong and active 
market to develop, bringing about a 
decided scarcity of iron within a 
very few months. 

One interest is holding rigidly for 
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$19 as a minimum for any grade for 
last half needs, and the market is 
now well established at $18 to $19 at 
the furnace for delivery over the re- 
mainder of the-first half on foundry 
and other grades. In one instance 
the producer is asking $18.50 to $19.50 
and quoting the .latter figure as a 
flat price for malleable. Basic is 
firm at $20. 

The embargo of eastern roads is 
holding back shipments of iron for 
New England points. Melters in 
other parts of the territory supplied 
from here are keeping up a steady 
demand upon ‘the furnaces for iron 
under contract. 

Furnace X, of the Wickwire Steel 
Co., went into blast Jan. 14. It had 
been out for relining. 


Sales Small But Numerous 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Small sales 
of pig iron predominate and the total 
tonnage is not heavy. One agency, 
however, disposed of 13,000 tons of 
foundry iron during the first 12 busi- 
ness days of the month, the largest 
lot of which was 600 tons. Freight 
embargoes are causing much trouble 
for the furnaces in getting through 
shipments, especially to New England 
consumers. Shipments are consider- 
ably below last month, notably in Vir- 
ginia, due to an embargo on the West- 
ern Maryland railroad, and this may 
bring about some increase in furnace 
stocks. Foundry iron prices in east- 
ern Pennsylvania are a shade stronger 
and $20, Philadelphia, for No. 2X now 
is the lowest quoted. Virginia prices 
are unchanged. It is apparent that 
some furnaces not affected by freight 
embargoes are not keeping up their 
shipments for some buyers who were 
fully covered have been in the market 
for early iron. A lot of 600 tons of 
Ohio malleable for first half went at 
$21.44, delivered, or $18, furnace. A 
Baltimore buyer wants 700 tons of the 
same grade. A Pottstown, Pa., buyer 
who recently asked for 5,000 tons of 
puddling forge has taken no action. 
Jasic remains largely nominal, but 
$19.50, delivered eastern Pennsylvania, 
probably represents the market. It 
develops that a recent sale’ of this 
grade at this figure for Perth Amboy, 
N. J., delivery, included 2,000 tons 
from one eastern Pennsylvania maker. 
A Bridgeport, Conn., consumer also 
took 5,000 to 10,000 tons of eastern 
Pennsylvania basic, third quarter, at 
$19.50 to $20, delivered. There has 
been a report of 5,000 tons for Harris- 
burg delivery, but nothing has devel- 
oped. A new consumer has asked for 
1,000 tons. Considerable inquiry for 
low phosphorus for second and third 
quarter delivery is current. Makers 
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have little unsold tonnage before July. 
Standard iron sales of the week were 
2,000 to 3,000 tons. Prices are un- 
changed. 


we °o 
Billet Inquiry 
Extends Into Third Quarter—Higher 
English Offers 

Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—There 
inquiries for billets for third quarter 
delivery before eastern Pennsylvania 
makers, but the latter are not willing 
to quote for that period at this time. 
Eastern Pennsylvania producers have 
sold all the billet tonnage they can 
spare for first half and are rejecting 
much new business both from do- 
mestic and buyers. English 
consumers back bought 
a considerable quantity from eastern 
mills have been raising their offers, 
but the latter still are much below 
the domestic market. Some eastern 
consumers of billets, especially among 
the eastern Pennsylvania forges, have 
trouble to get sufficient steel to run 
full and some of them are operating 
only part time. The billet 
market is regarded as $40, 
mill, for open hearth rolling and $55, 
mill, for forging steel. Bessemer 
billets are around $33 to $35, Pitts- 
burgh. 


are 


foreign 


who months 


eastern 
around 


Semi-Finished Nominal 


Pittsburgh, Jan 18.—Prices of billets, 
sheet bars, wire rods and muck bar are 
not clearly defined, due to the absence 
selling in the open market. 

which nominally had 
Pittsburgh, are being held 


of recent 

Wire rods, 
quoted at $45, 
at $50 a ton and reports of sales at that 
figure are made. Muck bar is being held 
at $36, Pittsburgh. It is understood that 
open hearth billets have 
above $40 a ton, but not enough material 
recently to indicate the 


been 


commanded 


has been sold 


position of the market. 
Sale at $40 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 18—A valley 
producer sold a small lot of bessemer 


billets at $40, Pittsburgh, recently. 
This is the only actual sale of semi- 
finished steel for domestic consump- 
tion that has been made in some 
weeks in this district, as far as tan 
be ascertained today. However, this 
sale is not indicative of the market, 


as the consumer was urgent to obtain 
the steel and the mill was not anxious 
to sell. Some sheet mills have ar- 
ranged part or all of their require- 
ments for second quarter sheet bars 


at prices averaging around $34 for 
bessemer and $35 for open hearth, 
although it seems very little open 


hearth steel is being rolled into sheets 


now. Some mills which for years 
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have been receiving open hearth sheet 
are receiving bessemer bars 
The market for 
strengthening 


bars now 


on their contracts. 
hearth 


steadily, $36, Youngstown, being more 


open steel is 
frequently referred to as the nominal 
price level than $35. The differential 
»etween billets 
about to have disappeared, as it is a 

Nominal 
billets and 
billets 


and sheet bars seems 


question of steel capacity. 
Bessemer 
open hearth 
$35 to $36, 


quotations are: 
$34; 


bars, 


sheet bars, 


and sheet 


(7 ya) . V ~ Wea 
Wages of Miners 
f {In Lake Superior District Will Be Ad- 
vanced Feb. 1 


Cleveland, Jan. 18.—Wages of 
ners in the Lake Superior regions will 


mi- 


be advanced about 10 per cent Feb. 1, 


the advance being in some. cases 
slightly above 10 per cent and in 
others slightly below 10 per cent. 
Shortly after ‘the declaration of war 


in Europe, in August, 1914, there was 
wages of iron 
the 
pendent companies, but the Steel Cor- 
poration maintained the old wage 
Last fall, nearly all the 
pendent companies advanced 
to the the 
poration and the new advance will ap- 
ply to all Steel 
dependent companies alike. 

So and searching is the 
endeavor of Lake Superior ore shippers 


a general reduction in 


miners of 10 per cent by inde- 


scale. inde- 
wages 
same level as.that of Cor- 


Corporation and in- 
persistent 


to align with them individually the few 


available lake ore carriers, that some 
of them are going to extremes. Some 
days ago several shippers closed con- 


vessel owners covering a 5- 

But 
tract was said to have been closed by a 
Cleveland interest for carrying 1,000,000 
tons of Lake Superior ore annually for 


tracts with 


year period last Saturday a con- 


a period of ten years, at the going con- 
tract rate. 

The steamer J. J. McWilliams 
been sold by Capt. John Mitchell, of the 
Gratwick es ee: ge 
Smith, of the ‘Central West Coal Co., of 
N will be 
trade. It is a 


feet 


has 


Steamship 


fenominee. The vessel used in 
steel 


and 26 


the coal and ore 
ship 352 feet keel, 45 
feet d Other 
The American 


moved its general offices from the 


beam 


eep. sales are in prospect. 


Shipbuilding Co. has 
build- 
many years on the 
Cleveland, to the 

building at the 


Fifty-seventh 


for 
viaduct, 


ing occupied 
Superior 
administration 


of West 


new 


foot street. 


Will Carry Cuban Ore 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18—A 


has been reached by the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. to build Sparrow 
Point, Md., yard two 12,000-ton modern 


decision 


at its 


(For complete prices see page 212.) 
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bulk freighters for carrying its Cuban 


iron ore. At present the company 
has no boats and it has transported 
its ore by chartering vessels in the 
open market. During the past year, 
scarcity of boats and consequent high- 
er freights interfered with bringing 
in all the ore needed by the company. 


total shipments of Cuban ore by 
Iron Co., the 
Pennsylvania 


The 
the Spanish-American 
ore the 
Steel Co., in 1915, were approximately 
510,000 tons. In 1914, they were 513,- 
456 1913, 1,083,035 tons; in 
1912, 909,708 tons; in 1911, 640,509 
tons; in 1910, 973,480 tons. The 
ore carriers will have a capacity for 
600,000 an- 
go a 


subsidiary of 


tons; in 
two 


tons, 


nually, which long 
toward placing the company in a self- 


transporting about 


will way 
contained position on its shipping re- 
The market 
is witnessing few 
the recent heavy buying move- 


quirements. eastern ore 


sales these days 


ment, 
Te AA . 12, a 
Wire May Be Advanced 
Despite relatively 
high talk of 
further advances is heard, it being pre- 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18. 
prices of wire products, 
dicted by some manufacturers that wire 
nails will command $2.25 a keg before 
Feb. 1. The last 
Dec. 1, stimulated 


considerably. 


advance, announced 


domestic activity 


Inquiries for shipment 


abroad involve tremendous tonnages in 


the aggregate, but mills in western Penn- 
sylvania are not-attempting to incur ad- 
ditional obligations for shipment before 


iyi. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


18—Under date of 
cold 


consumers 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 


Fan. 17, 


steel 


manufacturers of rolled 


strip products notified 


that an extra charge for boxing of 15 


cents per 100 pounds, with a minimum 
of 50 cents per order, would be made in 
Material is being sold at 


the future. 


4c, base, or $5 a ton above the previously 


prevailing nominal price. Approximately 
95 per cent of the material being shipped 
All manu- 


quoting 


is for domestic consumption. 


facturers in this district are 
prices provided by the list adopted un- 
Nov. 15 last. 


ler date of 


Bui A | 5 Cz ne d« 
DulLIG In Uanaca 


Wet 
Will 
New Toronto, Ont., Jan. 18.—The 
ratepayers of this city passed a bylaw 
to grant fixed assessment to the Good- 


of Akron, O. In 
turn, company will erect a large 
plant here to $1,000,000. 
Work will be started on the new plant in 
the spring, so as to 


ready for operation in the fall of 1916. 


Rubber Co 


Tire & 


irn. the 





cost about 


e 


have a part of it 
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Unusual Sheet Conditions 


Prices Out of Kelter Owing to Novel Factors—Dis- 
turbed Differentials—Export Shipments 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 18.—The steel 
sheet market presents various com- 
plexities, prices differing from the 
normal schedules as to both gages 
and widths. Several factors enter into 
the situation. The abnormal spelter 
prices, which long have been a dis- 
turbing element in the galvanized sheet 
trade, have resulted in a range of quo- 
tations for galvanized roofing so high 
as to be practically prohibitive. Some 
painted sheets are being substituted, 
more perhaps than in some _ years, 
since galvanized sheets first came into 
general use. Some composition roof- 
ing also is being used. But the man- 
ufacture of galvanized sheets for roof- 
ing, a product widely used in the 
southern states, is practically at a 
standstill, although a little material 
is being exported to South America. 


Analysis of Demand 


On the other hand, European de- 
mand for black and blue annealed 
sheets, 36 inches and wider, has been 
extremely heavy, while domestic de- 
mand for heavy sheets by manufac- 
turers has been large. In conse- 
quence, sheet manufacturers’ have 
more business than they can handle 
for some of their mills while mills 
rolling other sizes may be standing 
idle. All sheet mills are equipped 
to roll sheets for roofing, which us- 
ually takes 26, 28 or 29 gage for gal- 
vanized and 26 to 28 for painted, about 
28 inches wide. Owing to the cur- 
tailment of the roofing business, com- 
petition is keener in these sizes than 
in other descriptions, and it is here 
that the lower prices are coming out. 
On the other hand, makers are able 
to keep their mills rolling sheets 36 
inches and wider busy all the time. 
Capacity for 10 and 12 gage sheets 40 
to 48 inches wide is limited, as relates 
to the present demand. Naturally 
these various conditions of demand 
interfere with the normal price differ- 
entials. 

The following table shows in the 
first column a list of gages included 
in an inquiry placed by a consumer 
before a manufacturer of sheets; the 
second column shows the prices quot- 
ed him; the third column shows what 
normal conditions would be for the 
same gages. The inquiry specified 
widths 36 x 96, gages above No. 16 in 
box annealed and 16 and below in 
blue annealed; the prices were quoted 
on the basis of 2.60c, Pittsburgh, for 





No. 28 gage, the generally adopted 
level: 
Prices Normal 


Gage. quoted. schedule. 
y DSA 2.60 2.60 
Se Se ee a oe A 2.45 
a ans ep re 2.40 2.40 
| re eer eee 2.40 2.40 
tien cana sas 2.70 2.35 
avivue, vic ceeke : 2.60 2.30 
RE scisis we coh : “< eeee 2.25 
D056. 54% ity 2.50 2.20 


From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the heavier gages, 16-10 inclusive, 
are selling at prices $6 to $7 a ton 
above the normal scale, owing to the 
unusual demand for this description. 
In the same gages, where greater 
widths are desired, say 48 inches, 
prices are even more disproportionate. 
Circumstances in many cases govern 
sales, such as the customer’s urgent 
need, whether he is an old customer, 
how the mill may be fixed as regards 
business for that description, ete. 
Thus prices of from 2.80c on up to 
3c, Pittsburgh, on the basis of No. 
10 gage, are heard occasionally. 

Valley sellers are holding blue an- 
nealed sheets on a basis of 2.50c to 


> Ke 


2.55c for No. 10 gage; in some cases 
mills are asking on a basis of 2.10c to 
.75c. Some black sheets are available 
at 2.50c for No. 28 gage, and reports 
continue to be heard of shading this 
price for the lighter gages and nar- 
rower widths. However, the 2.60c 
price quoted by the leading interest 
is becoming more firmly established. 
Galvanized sheets continue to range 
from 4.75c to 5.25c for No. 28 gage, 
with valley sellers taking little active 
interest in the market. 

The increasing cost of steel, the 
scarcity of acid, higher labor cost, and 
advance in production costs generally 
are diminishing the margin of profit 
for sheets. In view of these costs, 
and in comparison with other steel 
products black sheets appear cheap 
at present quotations. Several new 
export inquiries for sheets, of fair 
volume, have come into the market 
recently, part of which have been 
taken by valley mills. An English 
order for 1,000 tons was taken on the 
basis of 2.60c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 


rage. 
Blue Annealed Advance 
Cleveland, Jan. 18.—Blue annealed 
sheets are still in active demand and 
a Cleveland company has sold several 


hundred tons at 2.70c, Pittsburgh. 


( Kae complete prices see page 212.) 
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Black sheets are fairly active with 
quotations ranging from 2.50c¢ to 2.75¢c, 
Pittsburgh, while the usual asking 
price on No. 28 galvanized is 5.25c. 


Blue Annealed Strong 


Chicago, Jan. 18—No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets are being quoted at 
2.94c, delivered Chicago. No. 28 gage 
black sheets are obtainable at 2.84c, 
Chicago, and galvanized are being 
sold by some makers at 4.94c, Chi- 
cago, for No. 28 gage. On heavier 
gages it is possible to obtain quota- 
tions of 4.79c to 4.89c, Chicago, as 
the proportion of spelter’ on heavy 
sheets is less than on light. Tin plate 
is quoted in this market at $3.80 to 
$3.96, Pittsburgh. 

Strong demand is felt for No. 10 
blue annealed while black and gal- 
vanized are quiet and consumers are 
not anxious to place tonnages. 


Blue Annealed Stronger 


Cincinnati, Jan. 18.—Blue annealed 
sheets are much stronger, due to bet- 
ter demand, but mills are firmly re- 
fusing to take business for more than 
a few months ahead. They are quoted 
at from 2.65c to 2.75c, Pittsburgh, ba- 
sis, for No. 10 gage. Sales of black 
and galvanized sheets are light and 
for spot shipment only, as makers are 
also unwilling to ‘contract for these 
grades because of the uncertainty of 
the market. Black No. 28 gage are 
quoted at 2.65c, and galvanized No. 
28 gage at 5c, both Pittsburgh basis. 
Warehouse prices are as follows, f. o. 
b. Cincinnati: Black No. 28, 3c; gal- 
vanized No. 28, 5.25c, and blue an- 
nealed No. 10, 3c to 3.15c. 


Out of Alignment 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18—With No. 10 gage 
blue annealed steel sheets for immediate 
shipment commanding more than No. 28 
gage black sheet products for similar 
shipment, the usual alignment of prices 
has been broken for the first time in 
many years. Pittsburgh manufacturers 
are selling blue annealed steel sheets at 
a spread from 2.50c to 2.80c for No. 10 
gage for nearby delivery. Black steel 
sheets are commanding from 2.60c to 
2.70c, base, with at least _one mill in ad- 
jacent territory quoting 2.50c. Demand 
for all grades of sheet products is de- 
cidedly heavy and mills do not appear 
anxious to book additional tonnages for 
first quarter delivery. Galvanized steel 
sheets are selling at a spread from 4.75c 
to 5.25c for No. 10 gage. 


Well Sold Up In East 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17. — Leading 
eastern Pennsylvania makers of sheets 
continue to take on practically no new 
tonnage, as their capacity is sold 
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up to midyear and they do not care 
to quote beyond. For No. 10 gage 
blue annealed, 2.60c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.759c, Philadelphia, is minimum, 
while 2.75c, Pittsburgh, or 2.909c, 
Philadelphia, has been obtained. 


Tin Plate Strong 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18. — The prevailing 
price of tin plate, $3.75 per base box, is 
decidedly strong; it is not unlikely that 
some manufacturers will ask $4 a box 


before April 1. Demand for foreign 
shipment is described as heavy and 
specifications from domestic consumers 


continue heavy. 


Scrap Dealers Elect 
Officers 

Chicago, jan. 18.—National Scrap Iron 
and Steel Association at its second an- 
nual meeting at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 

today elected the following officers: 
President, E. A. Schwarzenberg, 
Cleveland; vice president, I. Wilkoff, 
Youngstown; secretary, A. J. Bialosky, 
Cleveland; treasurer, Myron A. Cohen, 

Cleveland. 
The central 
lowing 


the fol- 
president, 


division elected 
First vice 
Harry S. Grant, Detroit; 
president, A. Rotter, Cleveland. 
rectors: Joe Maher, Buffalo; B. 
Detroit. 
western 
lowing officers: 
Lieberman, Chicago; 
Mayer, Chicago; first vice president, W. 
K. Kenly, Chicago; second vice presi- 
dent, Louis Borinstein, Indianapolis. Di- 

Louis I. Bregman, Chicago, 
S. Miller, Chicago. 


officers : 
vice 
Di- 
Gins- 


second 


burg, 
The division elected the fol- 
Chairman, M. M. 


secretary, Fred 


rectors: 
James 


New Furnace Plant 
A practically complete new blast fur- 
nace plant, to replace the present unit 
is to be built by the Pulaski Iron Ca., 


Pulaski, Va., in accordance with plans 
now being perfected. The present fur- 
nace, which is to be torn down, was 


built 27 years ago and has had a notable 
record for operation. It consists of a 
18x 74-foot, hand-filled stack with a 
daily capacity of 175 to 200 tons. The 
somewhat larger 
and will be 


new furnace will be of 
dimensions and _ capacity 
fitted with a skip hoist, turbo-blowers 
and other modern equipment. All the 
details of the construction have not been 
worked out and it has not yet been de- 
when the rebuilding will be 
Col. Horace L. Haldeman 
is president of the Pulaski Iron Co., 
which has its headquarters in the Real 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia. 


termined 
commenced. 


Stover Engine Works, Freeport, Ill, 
has begun the manufacture of a tractor. 
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Bar Demand 


Offers to Pay Very High Prices for Large Rounds Are 
Made—Doubt as to Last Half Quotations 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Makers of 
large rounds are constantly receiving 
lucrative offers for such material for 
first half shipment from manufac- 
turers of ammunition, but they have 
not the steel to meet this demand. 
For the last half, a very heavy ton- 
nage of shell steel inquiry remains in 
the market. These seem to be largely 
preliminary to the closing of orders 
for shells by the companies’ inquiry, 
however, and practically no contracts 
for steel for delivery after July have 
been booked by the mills. In the 
absence of sales, last half prices for 
large rounds remain a matter of con- 
jecture. On ordinary steel bars, re- 
ports continue current of contracts 
for second quarter being taken by 
some mills at 1.85c, Pittsburgh. It 
is believed, however, such sales have 
been made only in few instances since 
practically no mill representative is 
quoting an open price and is submit- 
ting each proposition for the consid- 
eration of the works, while some large 


sellers are entirely out of the mar- 
ket. For the Jefferson hotel, Beau- 
mont, Tex., 200 tons of reinforced 
bars are sought, 3uyers' have been 
offering 2c, Pittsburgh, for tonnages 
of hot rolled screw stock. 


Steel Bars Scarce 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18.—Demand for steel 


bars continues decidedly heavy.  In- 
quiries, involving large tonnages for the 
manufacture of shrapnel, are pending 
and domestic consumers continue to 
play an important part in the market. 


Material is selling at a wide range in 


price, depending upon the size and 
analysis. Steel bars for domestic con- 
sumption are quoted at 1.85c for de- 


livery at the convenience of the mill. 
Iron bars have been advanced $2 a ton 
to a minimum of 2.10c; some mills are 
asking 2.15c and above. 


Steel Bars Strong 


Chicago, Jan. 18.—Tight conditions 
in the market for steel bars continue 
and they are practically unobtainable 
except in small tonnages from mills 
whose schedules will allow an occasion- 
al sale. The quotation remains nom- 
inally at 2.04c, Chicago mill, but this 


price means little, inasmuch as _ prac- 
tically nothing can be bought. 
Hard steel bars rerolled from rails 


are quoted at 1.85c, Chicago mill, and 
expectations are that the supply will 
be when construction work 


short 


(For complete prices see page 212.) 


starts in the spring, as soft steel bars 
for reinforcing will not be available. 


Price Not the Factor 


Buffalo, Jan. 18—The difficulty ex- 
consumers is to. get 
to consider and 
accept proffered tonnages for deliv- 
ery over first and even second half 
of the year. One interest is soid up 
to such an extent that the only avail- 
able tonnage is for last quarter. The 
nominal asking price is now 1.90c, 
but price is not the factor; it is de- 
livery. One large interest is out of 
the selling market, being committed 
to the capacity of its plant over all 
of first half. There are two large 
producing interests that are accept- 
no contracts for last half busi- 
The only booking being 
considered is at convenience. 
The books of these producers will not 


perienced by 


mills and agencies 


ing 
ness as yet. 
mill’s 


be opened for last half needs until 
some time in February. 
Bar Iron Steady 
Chicago, Jan. 18.—Bar iron con- 


tinues quotable at 1.75c to 1.80c, Chi- 
cago mill. Most business is going 
at 1.80c, Chicago, and quotations of 
1.825c, Chicago, have been made re- 
cently, indicating strength in the mar- 
ket. have sufficient 
tonnage on books to them com- 
fortably through February, and are 
not anxious to make contracts beyond 
that period. Inquiries for delivery in 
March and second quarter are being 
discouraged as far as possible. Every 
indication points to probable higher 
quotations for March and succeeding 


months. 


Leading makers 
run 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18—Cold rolled steel 
shafting is firm at 45 per cent off the 
list. Manufacturers are not attempting 
to book additional orders. Steel hoops 
still are quoted at 2c and bands are 
commanding 1.85c for future shipment. 


The Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers held its regular 
monthly meeting Jan. 15 at the Sev- 


enth Avenue hotel, Pittsburgh. W. T. 
Snyder, electrical engineer for the 
National Tube Co. at McKeesport, 


Pa., who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the association, talked infor- 
mally about the change effected in the 
iron, steel and allied industries by 
the introduction of electricity. 
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Coke Prices 


Have Been Fluctuating—Firmer Conditions 
Expected 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18—Prices of Con- 
nellsville furnace coke have fluctuated 
considerably the last fortnight. Embar- 
goes against the shipment of fuel to 
Youngstown during the strike at mills 
at that city caused blast furnace fuel for 
prompt delivery to decline to $2.50, 
ovens. Last Saturday, some standard 
coke for immediate shipment was sold 
at $3, ovens, but reports of sales at 
$2.50, ovens, were made today. It 
generally is believed, however, that the 
situation will reflect strength shortly 
since cold weather has interfered with 
work at coke plants the shipment con- 
tinues Connellsville 
Courier for the week ending Jan. 8 says 
production was 429,968 tons, an increase 
of 50,190 tons compared with the pre- 


uncertain. The 


vious week. 
Effect of Blockades 


New York, Jan. 18.—Freight block- 
ades have caused extraordinary prices 
to be paid for local foundry cokes 
for immediate shipment in New Eng- 
land. By-product coke has been sell- 
ing at $14 per ton, ovens, and a num- 
ber of lots have been closed at this 
figure. Some consumers have resort- 
ed to the use of gas house coke for 
which they have been paying $6.85 at 
the makers’ plant, or $7.50 to $8 per 
“ton, delivered. The International 
Steam Pump Co. is inquiring for 11,000 
tons of one grade of foundry coke and 
for about 6,500 tons of another for 
last half. The American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. has asked for 35 to 40 cars 
for early delivery. Connellsville foun- 
dry coke prices, as quoted in the east 
the past week, have shown a wide 
range of from $3.40 to $4.25, ovens. 


Spot Coke Weaker 


Cincinnati, Jan. 18—The spot coke 
market is weaker, as several oven 
operators in southern fields had a 
surplus of both furnace and foundry 
grades left over during last Decem- 
ber and the first half of the present 
month. Several furnaces which had 
expected to blow in during these 
months, and which had contracted for 
fuel, failed to do so, with the result 
that producers who hold these con- 
tracts now have the coke _ require- 
ments of these stacks on their hands. 
Shipments on contracts to furnaces 
in blast and to foundries continue 
heavy, and contract prices are un- 
changed and strong. Quotations on 
spot coke vary, but are generally 
given from 25 to 50 cents below 
those for contract delivery. It is ex- 
pected that the price of spot fuel will 


a lt 
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become strong again as soon as this 
surplus is disposed of. 


Furnace in Market 


Cincinnati, Jan. 17—A southern fur- 
nace is in the market for about 20,000 
tons of coke for four months’ require- 
nents. , 

fs) 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Is in More Active Demand and Prices Are 
Advancing 

New York, Jan. 18—New inquiry 
in cast iron pipe has broadened con- 
siderably and from 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of new requirement are in the 
market. There is good buying by 
water and gas companies and some 
municipalities, especially in New Eng- 
Makers 
are strengthening their purpose to 


land, are coming out freely. 


post further price advances and in 
some districts, particularly in the south 
and middle west, another raise of $1 
a ton is being put into effect this 
week. Eastern prices are unchanged. 
Some good export inquiries are pend- 
ing, including 2,870 of 15 and 18's 
for Hobart, Tasmania, Australia, to 
be bid upon on Jan. 24 and 3,970 tons 
of 13* to 36’s, for Ottawa, Can., for 
figures on the same date. Baltimore 
took bids Jan. 19 on 5,810 tons of 
1% to 48-inch, largely 6 to 30’s. Law- 
rence, Mass., is out for 250 tons of 
4 to 12’s; Northampton, Mass., for 
465 tons of 6 to 12’s; Revere, Mass., 
for 320 tons of 6 to 12’s; Medford, 
Mass., for 250 tons of 4 to 12’s, and 
a New England water company for 
1,260 tons of 6 to 12’s. R. D. Wood 
& Co. have taken 550 tons of 6 to 
16’s for the New Rochelle Water Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
290 tons of 4 to 16’s for the New York 
& Richmond Gas Co. 


Business is Active 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18.—Both of 
the large water pipe plants in Birm- 
ingham are quoting closely together— 
both report good business in hand, 
and for the Season of the year, pros- 
pective business extra good. Quite 
a few specifications have come out 
of the middle west the past week. 
Prices continue firm as follows, per 
net ton, f. o. b. cars at the plants: 
Standard sizes, 4-inch, $26; 6-inch 
and up, $24, with $1 per ton extra 
for gas pipe and 16-foot length pipe. 

Cast Pine Advances 

Chicago, Jan. 18—Cast iron pipe 
has been advanced $1 per ton on 
6-inch and !arger and $2. per ton on 
4--nch. Cast iron pipe makers have 
put into effect a new differential which 
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brings the price of 4-inch pipe $3 
higher than for 6-inch and larger. 
This is to cover additional cost; of 
manufacture of the small sizes as the 
previous schedules did not provide 
sufficient return for the extra labor 
involved. Present quotations are 
$29.50 to $30, Chicago, for 6-inch and 
larger and $32.50 to $33, Chicago, for 
4-inch, 

Bids were opened at Saginaw, 
Mich., Jan. 18, on 300 to 800 tons; at 
Grand Rapids, Jan. 20, on 600 tons, 
and at St. Paul, Jan. 20, on 1,509 to 
2,500 tons. 


High Prices for Rods 


New York, Jan. 18—Domestic buy- 
ers of wire rods have been paying 
$50, Pittsburgh, for this material and 
have seemed glad to get the steel at 
any price. Nova Scotia mills have 
recently quoted New England buyers 
a price of $70, mill, for 3,000 tons of 
rods monthly for a period of three 
months. The offer was not accepted 
as the consumer placed his business 
to better advantage with home mills. 
Export buyers have been paying $50 
to $55, mill, for rods and representa- 
tives in this city now have been ad- 
vised by their principals abroad to 
accept offers as they are made by the 
mills and not to take the time to 
cable. 


Getting Furnace Ready 


Youngstown, Jan. 15.—A_ force 
of mechanics commenced work Sat- 
urday to get the Niles furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in shape for op- 
eration. It is stated that this over- 
hauling will consume about 30 days. 
This stack has been out of commis- 
sion since 1913. The decision of the 
company to get this furnace in shape 
for resumption came when it was 
necessary to blow out No. 3 blast 
furnace at the Ohio works. 


Stoughton’s Process 


Bradley Stoughton, president of the 
Stoughton Process Corporation, New 
York City, read a paper Jan. 17 be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation on the oil-fired cupola. Mr. 
Stoughton has been melting, experi- 
mentally, with oil in a cupola for 
about three years and a commercial 
installation was made last month. 
Briefly, the process involves using 
coke for the bed, but the total amount 
of coke used is only a fraction of that 
consumed in the ordinary process, 
the chief heating for melting coming 
from. crude oil. 
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Chicago Scrap is Weaker 
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And Similar Tendency is Shown in Other Centers— 
Stronger at Buffalo and in South 


Chicago, Jan. 18.—Conditions in the 


scrap market in this district have 
brought about a somewhat weaker 
condition and quotations are at a 


slightly lower level on a number of 
items. Embargoes on heavy steel to 
large consumers are still in effect and 
this has brought about a weak condi- 
tion in these grades. Buyers who have 
contracted for steel to deliver on con- 
tracts several weeks ago find 
it impossible to deliver through the 
embargo and this has had a bad effect. 

Railroads are offering considerable 
material and a number of lists are now 
current. The Santa Fe offers 5,500 
tons, Northern Pacific 2,100 tons, 
Great Northern 1,700 tons, Great West- 
ern 2,200 tons, Monon 680 tons, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Southern 900 


made 


900 tons, Kansas City 

tons, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul 2,000 tons, half of which is 
long steel rails. 


Slow at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Jan. 18.—Transactions 
in the iron and steel scrap market 
continue slow, and the only reason 


why, prices have not slumped is be- 
cause of good shipments on old con- 


tracts. Rolling mills are specifying 
good tonnages of heavy’ melting 
scrap, No. 1 busheling and bundled 


sheet scrap, and foundries are asking 
mostly for No. 1 machine cast, mixed 
cast and stove plate. The inventory 
season is about over, and dealers are 
looking for better inquiries before 
the end of the month... Prices are un- 
changed on all grades carried in local 
yards. 


Cleveland Market Dull 


Cleveland, Jan. 18.—There have not 
been any changes of note in the Cleve- 
land scrap market. As a whole, there 
is little activity and while the market 
has suffered no marked decline, there 
is lacking the firmness evident the last 
the year. Brokers are not 
buying as eagerly, but are holding 
back in an effort to learn just where 
prices are going to settle. Mills are 
well stocked and are not coming in. 
Heavy melting Cleveland, ex- 
perienced a_ slight set back being 
quoted at $15.75 to $16.25, gross ton. 


part of 


steel, 


Moderately Weaker 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18. — Iron and steel 
scrap, like pig iron, is beginning to show 
the effects of several weeks of in- 


activity. Sellers, in several instances, 
have been forced to move material on 
track at slight concessions in prices. 


Heavy melting steel is hovering around 
$17.50. No. 1 wrought scrap, which is 
selling at $18 for eastern delivery, is 
offered at $1.50 a ton below that figure 
for shipment in the immediate district. 


Stronger at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Jan. 18.—Dealers 
that the market has strengthened dur- 
ing the past week. Indications point 
to a prices in many of the 
commodities of the list. Wrought 
scrap has advanced 50c per ton. 


report 


rise in 


Upward Trend 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18—Old ma- 
terial prices continue on the up-grade. 
Inquiries are doubling, and result in 
increased business. This is due to the 
fact that low-price pig iron is being 
rapidly dissipated by those buyers who 
bought iron before the rise foredeliv- 
ery through the last quarter of 1915— 
which is being cleaned from the yards 
of furnace companies. As a secondary 
mixture, scrap is gradually taking its 
place, cast scrap. The 
month of January will undoubtedly 
adjust the scrap market in sympathy 


pig 


especially 


with iron prices. 


Some Grades Weak 


St. Louis, Jan. 18—There has been 
very little activity in the scrap mar- 
ket the week, and while prices 
have advanced slightly on a_ few 
grades, the majority of the list has 
been dull and weak, although prices 
except in a few 
were forced 


past 


have not been cut 
instances where dealers 
to move cars to prevent demurrage. 
The district are some- 
what with raw material 
to take on fur- 


time, al- 


mills in this 
congested 
and anxious 
ther commitments at this 
though the indications are that higher 
prices will prevail early in February. 
Relaying rails are strong and in good 
demand. The railroad offerings be- 
fore the market are: C., St. P., M. & 
O., 800 tons; C., I. & St. L., 775 tons; 
Vandalia, 1,400 tons. 


are not 


A Good Record.—The Guerber En- 
gineering Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has is- 
sued a very. substantial calendar, 
mounted on sheet steel, showing the 
day of the month in large figures. A 
picture is given of a very large coal 
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breaker erected by the company at 
Jeddo, Pa., for the G. B. Markle Co. 
The steel work was designed, fabri- 
cated and erected within 88 days from 
the date of contract. 


English Ferro 


Selling at $125—Record Breaking Prices 
on Manganese Ore 

New York, Jan. 18. — A number of 
sales of English ferro-manganese for 
shipment in the second and third quar- 
closed at the new con- 
seaboard. The ton- 
heavy, however, 
considerable 
terminated at 


ters have been 
tract price of $125, 
nage has not been 
since it that a 
volume of business was 
$110, seaboard, just before the recent 
advance. Further sales of carload lots 
of English have been made at $150, sea- 
board, and some makers are holding the 
limited quantities in their hands or that 
will arrive in a few weeks at $175, sea- 
board. New Jersey is coming out more 
slowly, but some good tonnages which 
have been in the market still are pend- 
ferro-manganese 


develops 


Shipments of 


ing. 

from England continues irregular and 
are of limited tonnage. 

Advances are expected soon in the 
price of domestic spiegeleisen, but at 


present the market is unchanged at $30, 
at the furnace, for 20 per cent. 


High Ore Prices 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18—Record-break- 
ing prices continue to be paid for for- 


but these show a 


eign manganese ore, 
considerable spread in accordance with 
the freight rates which they embrace. 


On a new offering of about 8,000 tons 
of Indian manganese ore, a freight of 
120s 3ombay to eastern ports in 
this country, is asked, which would 
mean a price for the ore of about 73 
It now is 


from 


cents per unit at tidewater. 
learned that a recent sale of a 
of Indian ore reported at 65 cents per 
fact, will cost the 


cargo 


unit at tidewater, in 
buyer several cents per unit more than 
that figure, by reason of the freight ar- 


rangement. Several thousand tons of 
Cuban manganese ore have been sold 
at 50 cents per unit at tidewater. In- 
teresting information has reached this 
country from miners of manganese ore 
in the Russian Caucasus which have 
been shut off from shipping by the 
closed Dardanelles. These interests 


have continued to mine ore despite the 
war conditions in that territory and now 
have accumulated at Poti about 60,000 
tons, awaiting the time when shipments 
may be made through the Dardenelles. 
Preliminary arrangements now are be- 
ing made for the offering of this ore in 
this country, when this action is possible, 
expected to mar- 


as it is stated it is 
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ket most of this mineral in the United 
States. 


Ferro-Manganese Soars 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18—Eighty per cent 
ferro-manganese has advanced to $150 
for prompt delivery, with some sellers 
asking $175, seaboard. A number of 
small tonnages for spot delivery have 
been sold at the former figure; material 
for future delivery is quoted at $125. 
Not much domestic material is available 
for shipment the first half of this year. 
Manufacturers of spiegeleisen have ad- 
vanced prices $2.50 a ton to $32.50, fur- 
nace. Prices of other alloys and steel 
making metals are nominal. 


Warehouse Prices 


Are Moved Up on Some Products at Various 
Centers 


Cleveland, Jan. 18.—Cleveland ware- 
houses are enjoying a very active 
business. Owing to the very active 
demand for blue annealed sheets and 
the limited supply, the price has been 
marked up to 2.75c, an advance ot 
$2 over last week’s quotations. Shaft- 
ing has been advanced $5 per ton and 
is now quoted at 30 off. 


Plates and Rounds Lead 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—Plates and 
large rounds continue the headliners 
as to price in warehouse business in 
this district. Under a further ad- 
vance, plates from store now are 2.75¢, 
Philadelphia delivery, steel bars 2.60c 
and shapes 2.50c. Large rounds which 
are very scarce command a premium 
over the regular bar price. 





Tubular Goods More 
Active 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 18—Heavier demand 
is reported for iron and steel pipe in 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
No large orders have been placed this 
week and no new inquiries are reported. 
Prevailing prices are firm. Specifica- 
tions for boiler tubes involve heavy ton- 
nages. Talk of further price advances 
is heard. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co. has moved its Chicago office 
from the Monadnock building to the 
Call building. Thomas Finnigan, for- 
merly vice president of Pierson Roed- 
ing & Co., has taken over the local 
representation. 


The American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago, has established a sales office 
at 202 Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 
W. M. Black has charge of sales in 
that district. 
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Heavy Demand for Plates 


More Orders for Ocean-Going Boats Placed—Four to be 
Built at Lake Shipyards—Miulls Congested 


Philadelphia, Jan. 17.—More orders 
for ocean-going boats continue to be 
placed and there is much business of 
the kind pending which the builders 
are in no hurry to close because of 
their heavily filled yards. The two 
large ore carriers which the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. will have built at 
Sparrows Point for its own Cuban 
service will require 10,000 to 12,000 
tons of shapes and plates. The Mary- 
land Steel Co. has received a 4,000 
to 5,000-ton freight boat for Norwe- 
gian interests requiring about 2,500 
tons of steel. The Atlantic Refining 
Co. has awarded two large tank 
boats to the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, because it could not get 
the deliveries desired on the eastern 
coast. The congestion of eastern 
Pennsylvania plate mills shows no 
signs of clearing up. New tonnage 
still appears in heavy volume and 
makers are turning down thousands 
of tons without making any quota- 
tions. One mill has a full schedule 
of deliveries promised up to July 
and has specifications beyond that 
date. The minimum price of eastern 
makers continues 2.50c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.659c, Philadelphia, and the quick- 
est deliveries quoted are two to three 
months. This price still is limited 
to selected customers, while to others 
2.75c, Pittsburgh, has been named 
and obtained. 


Plate Market Strong 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 18.—Reports that the 
3essemer & Lake Erie railroad has 
closed for 2,000 ore cars are not con- 
firmed officially. It is understood, how- 
ever, that purchase of additional equip- 
ment is under consideration. Plates 
nominally are quoted at 1.85c, but that 
figure prevails only for delivery at the 
convenience of the mill. As high as 
2.25¢ and 2.50c has been paid for ma- 
terial for nearby shipment. Mills have 
enough tonnage on their books to keep 
them operating at maximum capacity 
until about July 1. 


Boats for Norwegians 


Cleveland, Jan. 18—On shapes and 
plates, the leading interests are still 
following a very conservative policy. 
Protection is given to bidders on 
specific jobs, but usually promise of 
delivery before the third quarter can- 
not be obtained. A case of this kind 
involving 2,000 tons of bridge ma- 
terial is pending. Inquiries for four 
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package freighters for Norwegian 
owners, involving 5,000 tons, have ap- 
peared. The vessels are to be deliy- 
ered in 1917, but delivery of the plain 
material to ship yards on the lakes is 
desired during the last quarter of the 
present year. 


Plate Premiums High 


Chicago, Jan. 18—Nominal quota- 
tion on steel plates is 2.04c, Chicago, 
but mills able to furnish tonnage of 
this sort are obtaining 2.94c, deliy- 
ered Chicago, for medium thickness. 
Jobbers who contracted at prices much 
lower than ruling at present are able 
t> supply a portion of the present 
heavy demand and when this source 
of supply is exhausted, consumers 
will have a more difficult time filling 
their requirements, 

Extraordinary demand exists for 

plates to be used in ship and car 
building and ordinary domestic users 
are also calling for considerable ma- 
terial in this form. 
Most producers are refusing to sell 
for third quarter and last half deliv- 
ery, but considerable pressure is being 
brought to bear for opportunity to 
place orders for this period and it is 
understood the matter is being con- 
sidered by large producers. Undoubt- 
edly, when a decision is reached to 
accept such orders, opportunity will 
be given to regular customers to 
cover their requirements before the 
market is opened. 


Nut and Bolt Prices 
Advanced 


Chicago, Jan. 18—An advance has 
been made on bolts and nuts in this 
district, as mills have been receiving 
heavy specifications and have been 
selling considerable tonnages, books 
being filled for several weeks ahead. 
Unusual demand has been met and 
output in some lines has been taken 
for an unusual period. 


Prices Advanced 


Cleveland, Jan. 18.—Business in nuts 
and bolts is very active and prices 
have been advanced 10 per cent on 
bolts and from $5 to $10 per ton on 
nuts. 


Rural Road Machinery Co., Quincy, 


Ill., has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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ore Active 


And Many Projects Are Being Considered in Eastern 
Territory—Rather Quiet in Central West 


New York, Jan. 18.—Building work in 


this city is becoming more active and 
many propositions are being prepared 
for spring upon which steel bids are 


The feature of the situ- 
buyers, where they have 
their plans well in hand, acting 
quickly on their steel and a large per- 
present are being 
made quietly. One of these just closed 
involves 2,000 tons for a loft building. 
Five or six loft structures are about to 
come out. requiring at least 10,000 tons. 


being asked. 
ation is that 
are 


centage of awards 


One large enterprise now being planned 
calls for an immense coliseum at Eighth 
Forty-ninth and _ Fiftieth 
€x- 


avenue and 


streets, to house Panama canal 
hibits and to provide a general exhibi- 
hall. If this goes through, it will 
require at 15,000 to 20,000 tons. 
taken no 
on a 6,000 
bridge work for China. An inquiry for 
4,000 to 5,000 tons of plain material for 
out. Structural steel 
early deliveries 
Pittsburgh, or 
Contracts 


tion 
least 
have action 


British interests 


recent inquiry for tons of 


Buenos Aires is 
and 
readily command 2.00c, 
2.169c, New York, or more. 
are at 1.85c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Structural lettings in December aggre- 
gated about 208,000 tons, and were the 
largest since official monthly statements 


prices are strong 


of contracts booked, first were issued by 
the Structural So- 
ciety 22 months The tonnage 
placed the Bridge Co. 
independent Decem- 
was 121, 105 per 
cent in November, 78 per 
in October, 67 per cent, in 
tember and 85 per cent in August. 


Builders’ and 
ago. 
American 


Bridge 


with 
companies in 
with 


and 
ber compared 
cent, 
Sep- 


The 


monthly record of the percentage of 
capacity contracted for and the ap- 
proximate tonnage represented, is as 
follows: 

Per Approx. 
Month. cent tonnage. 
SN BORO cc cks bsaee 121 208,000 
SET “1, S vb's dia's 0 co oe awe 105 180,000 
DOCS. s. sah &biaue scien 78 135,000 
OE: a5 oi noc cee eee ab nee 67 115,000 
PE Ul vkn ee baad cwtenedene 85 146,000 
cde sss cn deh oeke asap 86 148,000 
ML Sead ahe cae doce bate oe ees 80 138,000 
"nei ehys se. caneehes-nen Ga’ 61 105,000 
PT Deis stibeckhine esos 6% 62% 107,500 
an oe eek ek > oe o os 64 110,000 
PTE ec be oe 30 51,000 
LS ao as's vigpackive veces 25 43,000 
December, 1914 ..........5- 35 60,000 
a he 6 6 20 35,000 
ss bnis 8 bubs RER De 6* 35 60,000 
Owe re ett eT ree 38% 65,000 
IEE nc. Sa'g dig bai ewes Ae ws 27% 48,000 
Pr) Siete scales dssdcerpende 68 115,000 
ME Seb 2a dc. Sk bo hea bs § Rio 56% 95,000 
a a EE Pe a ono a Oe 57 97,000 
EE ccs ach Reeee hae nieee 88 151,000 
PR. vc Unb vensahae ve saben 76 130,000 


More Tonnage at Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Jan,. 17—New work 
stirring in the structural steel line in 


this territory is heavier, but the small 
jobs are the most plentiful. A 3,000- 
the Delaware at 
Pennsylvania rail- 


ton bridge across 
Trenton the 
road is expected to be offefed soon. 
contracts with 
which 


for 
Specifications against 
eastern Pennsylvania 
have been in reduced 
Jan. 1, have picked up as the buyers 
apparently are adjusting themselves 
to the higher price basis of this steel. 
Jobbers in the Philadelphia territory 
have 


makers 


volume since 


understood to accumulated 


heavy 


are 
comparatively 
these are held well above mill prices, 
not felt by the 


for 


stocks, but as 
their 
latter. 
quarter contracts are coming out and 


competition is 


Some inquiries second 


best. customers have been accom- 
modated for that period by eastern 
mills at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. The usual 


price on standard sections with east- 
ern mills is 2.00c, Pittsburgh; in some 
Pittsburgh, is 
tonnages 


to 2.25, 
Special sections in 
1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


instances up 
quoted. 


are at 
Structural Shapes Strong 


Jan. 


Pittsburgh, | 18.—The inability of 
manufacturing interests to obtain struc- 
tural material for prompt shipment has 
made it impossible for them to entertain 
many projects submitted for their con- 
sideration. Mills 


shapes are unable to promise deliveries 


rolling plates and 


in less than four to six months. Struc- 
tural shapes for shipment at the 
venience of the mill are offered at 1.85c, 


2.25c¢ and 2.50c is being 


con- 


but as high as 
paid for spot delivery. 


Small Tonnages Placed 


Chicago, Jan. 18.—Structural 
ness in the west during the past week 
has consisted of a considerable num- 
ber of small tonnages taken by rail- 
industrial concerns, with a 


busi- 


roads and 
few public buildings. 

Demand for shapes on the part of 
fabricators is and most mills 
accepting business for delivery 
on definite projects, but 


heavy 
are 
after July 1 
ordinary buying without specifications 
‘s not yet possible, 


Detroit Demand Heavy 


Detroit, Jan. 18.—Detroit’s prosperi- 
ty is best shown by the heavy demand 
for structural products. Harry S. Hall, 


of the Lewis-Hall Iron Works, says: 


“T believe that 1916 will be the 
greatest year in the history of .the 
structural steel] business. Those who 
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intend building this year have been 
advised to place their orders as soon 
amount of build- 
Detroit is certain 
he city is 


as possible and the 
done in 


the 


ing being 
evidence of prosperity t 
enjoying. 


iT 


are sul 


“Times ‘ly good, as factories 


are running to capacity and employ- 
The number of 
and new buildings being 
factories is proof that manu- 


that business 


ing thousands of men. 
additions 
made to 
factures have confidence 
is going to continue good.” 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co., tonnage for 1916, 


680 tons 

Illinois Steel Co., stripper building and 
stock yard for duplex plant at South Works, 
South Chicago, IIl., 55 tons, to American 


Bridge Co. 

Security Bank Annex, Los 
Cal., 400 tons, to’ Baker Works. 

Illinois Steel Co., structural steel for 
house for duplex South 
to American Co. 

Hall of Justice, Sacramento, Cal., 4-story 
building, 400 Palm Works. 

Northwest Paper Co., paper mill and ground 
mill, Minn., 249 Na- 


building Angeles, 
Iron 
bottom 


plant, Chicago, IIL, 
400 tons, ridge 


1 


Iron 


tons, to 


wood Brainerd, tons, to 
tional 


Stearns-Roger 


Iron Co. 


Mfg. c.. pulp drying build- 


ing, Denver, Colo., 200 tons. 


building, 


City of Oakland, Cal., Infirmary 
Oakland, Cal., 200 tons, to Central Iron Wks. 
Contract Process Co., Buffalo, acid plant, 
100 tons, contract to Ferguson Steel & Iron 
Co. 


lley railroad bridge, Geneva, N 
Bridge Co. 
Baldwin 


tons, re- 


Lehigh V: 
Y., 800 tons, 
Extension to the 


contract to King 


Lo- 


plant of the 
1,200 


comotive Works, Philadelphia, 
cently awarded, now learned to have gone to 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Apartment house at Thirteenth and Latimer 
streets, Philadelphia, 300 tons, to the Gerber 
Engineering Co. 

Garage at East Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City, 150 tons, to Geo. A. Just Co. 

Addition to the Lenox telephone exchange, 
East Fifty-ninth street, New York City, 250 
tons, to Eidlitz & Ross. 

Sisson store, Binghampton, N. Y., 400 tons, 
to Binghampton Bridge Co. 

sridge over the barg il near Rochester, 


N. Y., 500 tons, awarded by the general con- 
tractor, the New York State Bridge Co., to 
the Phoenix Bridge Co. 
CONTRACTS PENDING. 

Coal trestle and dock for the Standard Oil 
Co., Baltimore, 500 tons, bids being taken. 

Columns and girders, 700 tons, for the Geo. 
A. Just Co., New York City, bids being taken. 


cross 


Pennsylvania railroad 


nton, about 3,000 


‘ 1 
ior the 


Bridge 
the Delaware river at Tre 
shortly. 

Ley, Thirtieth street 
1,500 


tons, bids to be asked 


Loft building for F. T. 
s 


New York City, tons, 


and Broac 
bids being 


Addition to the hotel, Albany, 


Ten Eycl 








about 1,200 tons, bids soon to be taken. 
Colliseum for Panama exhibits and for 
other public attractions at Eigh avenue and 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth str s, New York 
City, probably 15,000 to 20,000 tons, plans 


being prepared. 
J. B. Campl 


taking 300 


ice building, 





Joliet Wrought Washer Co., Joliet, 
Ill, has increased its capital stock 
from $20,000 to $40,000. 











tienen 
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Motor Trucks 


Exported to Europe Not So Numerous— 
Repgrts Are Slow 
The 


ment 


extremely heavy move- 
New York is said to be re- 


reports 


export 
from 
sponsible for delays in issuing 
of foreign commerce by the bureau of 


foreign and domestic commerce, as the 


office force is overworked. The prin- 
cipal statistics in regard to October 
were published in The Iron Trade Re- 


view of Dec. 23. 

Exports of motor trucks again show 
a sharp decline, the rate of decline in 
to that in 
agricultural 


being about equal 
September. The of 
implement exports decreased to $791,230, 
the smallest amount reported 
March, 1915. The 
of metal working machinery in October 

slight with 
There were 32 aeroplanes ex- 
ported in October, valued at $366,892, 
while in October, 1914,- only three aero- 


( \ctober 
value 


since 
decrease in exports 


was very compared Sep- 


tember. 





EXPORTS OF MACHINERY. 





Agricultural Metal 

Motor imple- Aero- working 
1915 trucks. ments. planes. machinery. 
c $429,745 $71,315 $2,903,740 
762,606 6,000 2,523,722 

1,567,327 89,450 3,863,913 

1,534,715 318,492 3,300,953 

1,711,379 83,950 3,762,567 

854,670 283,212 3,735,562 

963,534 880,836 3,872,358 

1,454,606 588,600 3,624,411 

1,092,797 101,950 — 3,256,973 

366,892 3,236,079 








September, 1915, 15, valued at 


and in 
$101,950. 
The steady increase in the total value 


steel and the 
continues, the 
figure for being $43,602,741, 
compared with $38,415,180 in September 
and $16,455,832 in October, 1914. 

Zinc 
again show an increase, the value being 
$4,134,582 in October, 1915, compared 
with $3,257,835 in September and $1,511,- 
802 in October, 1914. The total value of 
zinc exports for the ten months ending 
with October, 1915, $25,662,865, 
compared with $4,713,944 for a similar 
period in 1914. 


of exports of iron and 


manufactures thereof 


October 


exports, except ore and dross, 


was 


Plans of Apollo Electric 
Steel Co. 


The Apollo Electric Steel Co., Apol- 
lo, Pa., which recently applied for a 
charter, taken on an 
eight and one-half near 
Apollo, where a plant will be erected. 
The company is organized to manufac- 


has an option 


acre site 


ture billets, bars and specialties. Two 
the Snyder type, 


electric furnaces of 
each having a capacity of 100 tons a 
day, and one small open hearth steel 
furnace will be installed. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $500,000, 
$400,000 of issued. 


which will be 


ee - . - Pee we 
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The following men are interested in 
the project: Robert Locke, president 
and general manager of the Apollo 
Steel Co., Apollo, Pa.; J. A. White, 
formerly metallurgical engineer with 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. E. Troutman, manager 
of the Vandergrift, Pa. plant of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co.; 
Ji he Gallagher, of Apollo, and Carl 
H. Booth, vice president of the Sny- 
Electric Co., Chicago, 
The company has obtained op- 
of buildings of 
which may be 


der Furnace 
Ill. 

tions on a 
steel construction, 


moved to Apollo. 


couple 


Large Amount 


Asked in Reparation by Steel Corporation 
Subsidiaries 


Washington, Jan. 18—Filed with the 
interstate commerce commission 
terday by subsidiary manufacturing 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation were 23 petitions seeking 
reparation aggregating $489,500 from 
common carriers on shipments made 
between April 1, 1914, and April 14, 
1915. The petitions arise from 
cisions rendered by the commission 
in the industrial railroads’ cases. In 
its original finding, the commission 
held that steel plant lines were plant 
facilities and ordered that trunk lines 
cancel joint rates and through routes 
which were established with the form- 


yes- 


de- 


er. The supplemental decision re- 
versed the original one and _ steel 
plant lines in consequence came un- 


der the category of common carriers 


in certain instances and joint rates 
and through routes with trunk lines 
were established on April 14, 1915, 


after having been canceled since April 
1 of the immediately preceding year. 

In the meantime, the corporation 
plants which today filed the  peti- 
tions, including the Carnegie Steel 
Co., the American Steel & Wire Co., 
and the National Tube Co., set forth 
the fact that allowances which had 
been previously granted were ab- 
sorbed by the railroads, resulting in 
higher rates the manufacturers. 
Shipments covered in the petitions 
moved in Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. Corporation rail- 
roads are named in the petitions as 
because those lines had 
for transportation 


for 


respondents 
to accept charges 
as partners of the trunk lines. 
of the larger cases involved in the pe- 


Some 


titions are: National Tube Co. vs. the 
Lorain & West Virginia and Lake 
Terminal, $91,763; American Steel & 


Wire Co. vs. Newburgh & South Shore 
and B. & O., $83,339; Carnegie Steel 
Co. rail- 
roads, and 


Pennsylvania 
Union 


Union and 


$72,767 ; 


VS. 
Same _ VS. 


RON SE FORTS 8 a : so 
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B. & O., $36,825; National Tube Co, 
vs. Lake Terminal and N. Y. C. & St. 
L., $41,579; American Steel & Wire 
Co. vs. Newburgh & South Shore and 
Pennsylvania, $24,718. 


New Mills 


Will Be Built by Carnegie Steel Co. at 
McDonald Plant 

The Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
officially has announced that it will 
construct ten merchant bar and hoop 
mills on property purchased several 
years ago, known as the McDonald site, 
about four miles north of the Ohio 
Works, Youngstown. The new site is 
opposite the village of Girard, O. The 
size and type of the mills have not been ° 
definitely decided upon; electrical drive 
will be employed and mills wiil be 
modern in every respect. The Youngs- 
town & Northern railroad, which will 
connect the Ohio Works with the new 
plant, will be improved and completely 
equipped for carrying traffic, resulting 
from the construction of the new plant. 
It is the intention ultimately, to con- 
centrate the entire manufacture of mer- 
chant bars at the new plant near 
Youngstown and at the works at Du- 
quesne, Pa. The company wiil have a 
capacity of about 2,000,000 tons annually 
at these two points. No further de- 
tails have been announced by officers of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., concerning the 
undertaking near Youngstown. 


To Make Special Bessemer 


Preparations have been made by 
the Northern Iron Co. to put its 
Port Henry, N. Y., blast furnace 


upon the making of special bessemer 
iron, averaging from 0.03 to 0.05 in 
phosphorus, for which there has been 
an domestic and foreign de- 
mand in recent months. Operations 
in the new fg «de will be begun in 
March or April. At present, the fur- 
is producing standard foundry 


active 


nace 
iron. 


Whitaker-Glessner 
Additions 


Alex. Glass, president of the Whit- 
aker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 
advises that that concern has acquired 
a site on the Ohio river, where open 
hearth furnaces, a blooming mill and 
a sheet bar mill will be built. De- 
tailed plans have not been adopted. 


Airhart & Knorr Machine Co. and 
Coburn Machine Co., San Diego, Cal., 
have consolidated under the firm style 
of Modern Machine works, with works 
at 355 Fifteenth street. ‘ 











MEN OF THE IRON TRADE 


What they are doing 


Who they are 


Where they are 


Ne hd a ee Pc a tome ie 





Thomas Gibson, of Toronto, for- 
merly president of the Lake Superior 
Corporation, has enlisted for over- 
seas service as major of the 168th 
battalion. 

R. L. Mason, formerly manager of 
the railroad department of Hubbard 
& Co., Pittsburgh, has opened offices 
in the Oliver building and is engaged 
in the railroad supply business. 

Eugene McCullough has retired as 
a director of the Standard Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, New York City, and 
has been succeeded by Harry Kim- 
ball, president of the American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co. 

Glen B. Hastings, 1511 Lytton build- 
ing, Chicago, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of Hamilton & Hansell, New 
York City, for the sale of the Renner- 
felt electric furnace in the states of the 
middle west. 

Chas. M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Chase 
National Bank, New York City, and 
also of the Empire State Trust Co. 
of New York. 

Samuel M. Stone, for some years 
sales manager of’ the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected vice president of the 
company. Harold D. Fairweather, 
who has been connected with the 
bookkeeping department for several 
years has been appointed assistant 
treasurer by the directors. 

Jacob D. Waddell, who recently re- 
signed as general sales manager of the 
Brier Hi!l Steel Co., of Youngstown, 
was tendered a farewell dinner at the 
Youngstown club by his former asso- 
ciates a few evenings since. Paul Hub- 
bard, his successor as sales manager for 
the Brier Hill company, acted as toast- 
master and presented Mr. Waddell a 
desk set of hand worked wrought iron. 

H. S. Buck, formerly in charge of the 
Kansas City district office of the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., has returned to the com- 
pany’s main office at Warren, O., to as- 
sume the duties of assistant general 
manager of sales. He has been suc- 
ceeded at Kansas City by M. F. Mc- 
Claren, who has an office at 318 R. A. 
Long building. This office covers the 
territory included in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Iowa. 

J. D. Alexander, formerly affiliated 
with R. G. Dun & Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive of the Sand Mixing Machine Co. 


and the American Foundry Equipment 
Co., New York and Cleveland. Mr. 
Alexander will sell both sand mixing 
machines and sand blast equipment 
in western New York, western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kentucky and sections 
of Michigan and Indiana. 


Maynard D. Church has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Terry 
Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


George E. Dix, manager of sales of 
the Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., has 
resigned to become _ identified with 
Worth Bros., Philadelphia. 

A. E. Huston, president of the Lu- 
kens Iron & Steel Co., has gone to Palm 
Beach, Fla., and will remain there un- 
til the latter part of March. 

E. C. Waldvogel has been appointed 
general manager of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., New York City, with works 
at Stamford, Conn., and St. Catherines, 
Ont. Mr. Waldvogel has been affiliated 
with the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. for 11 
years and has successively filled the po- 
sitions of traveling salesman, sales 
manager and assistant general manager. 
In addition to his regular duties, Mr. 
Waldvogel will have general supervision 
of domestic, Canadian and export sales. 

L. H. Baekeland, Sc.D., will be pre- 
sented with the Perkin Medal for his 
achievements in the field of chemistry at 
a meeting of the New York Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry at 
Rumford Hall, 50 East Forty-first street, 
on Friday evening, Jan. 21. The pre- 
sentation will be made by Chas. F. 
Chandler, senior American past presi- 
dent of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try. An informal dinner will precede 
the meeting. 

Adam Vogt, secretary and treasurer 
of the Henry Vogt Machine Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., who has been con- 
nected with the concern for the past 
23 years, has resigned, effective Feb. 
1, when the annual meeting will be 
held. Most of his holdings have been 
purchased by his brother, Henry Vogt, 
who is president of the company, 
which is a leading boiler and _ ice 
machine manufacturer. Mr. Vogt plans 
to devote most of his attention here- 
after to real estate business. 

P. G. Smith has retired from the 
staff of the E. J. Woodison Co., 
foundry supply manufacturer, Detroit. 
to assume a position with the sales 
department of the American Mallea- 
bles Co., of Lancaster, N. Y., and 
Owosso, Mich. In consequence of 
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Mr. Smith’s resignation, several 
changes have been made in the Wood- 
organization. W. J. Wark has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Smith 
as manager of the Buffalo office. R. 
H. Mills has been appointed manager 
of the Cleveland office, succeeding A. 
F. Jordan, who now has charge of 
northern Ohio’ and Michigan terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Detroit. 
M. H. Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the Portland branch, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Mills. C. J. Menzemer 
has been appointed to a position with 
the plating and polishing department, 
with headquarters at Toronto. 

James M. Buick, formerly second 
vice president of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., been appointed 
first vice president, succeeding E. F. 
Carry. The managerial offices of the 
company will be from Chi- 
cago .to St. Louis and the mechanical 
improvement department will also be 
transferred to St. Louis. The gen- 
eral sales office will be continued in 
Chicago, in charge of Herbert W. 
Wolff, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Buick, who has been made vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


ison 


has 


removed 


Increasing Reheating 
Capacity 


Enlargement of its reheating fur- 
nace facilities in its plate mill at Ivy 
Rock, Pa., is being carried out by the 
Alan Wood & Steel Co. Two 
additional are being con- 
structed, five in all. When 
they are installed, the will 
be able to run double-turn, 
at present, it is limited to single-turn. 


Iron 
furnaces 
making 
company 
whereas, 


Progress is being made by the com- 


pany in the building of these addi- 
tional 50-ton basic open hearth fur- 
naces at its Ivy Rock steel works. 


They are not likely to be ready for 


service before the last half. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. was 
the first tenant in the new 24-story 
annex to the Penobscot building in 
Detroit. This building erected 
in record time. The contracts were 
awarded Dec. 31, 1914, and the first 
tenant into quarters just one 
year later. 


was 
went 


The Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion received its five hundredth applica- 
tion the closing day of 1915. 
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Death of Austin D. Mixsell 


Austin D. Mixsell, vice president 
and director of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and a prominent member of the 
group of younger men whose work 
has contributed largely to the tre- 
mendous success of that company, 
died at Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 15, aged 
42 years. Death resulted from acute 
peritonitis following an abdominal 
operation and an attack of grip. 
By the high order of his ability as 
a salesman, Mr. Mixsell had achieved 
a leading position for himself and 
was regarded as one of Mr. Schwab’s 
most valued co-workers. At the time 
of his death, he was president of the 
Detrich & Harvey Machine Co., Bal- 
timore, manufacturer of metal-work- 
ing machinery, which was acquired 
recently by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Mr. Mixsell reached the post of 
vice president after a period of 18 
years in the service of the company, 
both in the manufacturing and sales 
departments. He joined the Bethle- 
hem organization in 1897 in the metal- 
lurgical department and the five years 
succeeding were spent there in special 
steelmaking and experimental work. 
After several years in the open 
hearth, treatment, forge, rolling mill, 
foundry and physical laboratory de- 
partments, he became chief of the 
estimating and inspection  depart- 
ments. In 1906 he was made sales 
agent in charge of New York and 
New England sales and in 1908 was 
promoted to the position of general 
sales agent, with headquarters 
South Bethlehem, which he has held 
up to June, 1915, when he was made 
vice’ president. Mr. Mixsell was ; 
native of Easton, Pa. He was edu- 
cated at the public and _ Friends’ 
schools in Easton and in Philadel- 
phia. He was a member of the En- 
gineers’ Club of New York and va- 
rious other clubs and organizations. 





Geo. J. Brown Jr., superintendent 
of a Brooklyn iron foundry died Jan. 
12 in that city, aged 42 years. 

William T. Day, a retired structural 
iron manufacturer, died Jan. 14 at his 
home in Summit, N. J. 

Charles R. Johnson, Sr., 66 years 
old, head of the Johnson Foundry 
and Machine Shops, Madison, Ind., 
died Jan. 13 of blood poisoning. 

J. F. Conradi, supervising engineer 
of the Maxim Munitions Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., died in New York, 
Jan. 11, of pneumonia. 

J. Kerr Osborne, aged 72, formerly 
vice president of the Massey-Harris 
Co., agricultural implement manufac- 
turer, of Toronto, and prominently 
identified with other industrial and 
financial enterprises, died Jan. 14, at 
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Bournemouth, Eng., where he had 
for some time resided. His earlier 
business life was spent in Brantford, 
Ont., where in 1872 he became a part- 
ner in the firm of A. Harris, Son & 
Co., which was incorporated in 1882, 
and 10 years later merged with the 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd, 

Charles W. Blakeslee, until recently 
titular head of C. W. Blakeslee & 
Sons, New Haven, Conn., contractors 
who have built highways, aqueducts 
and railroads in every New England 
state, in New York and in the middle 
west, died in his home in that city, 
Jan. 12, aged 92 years. 

Florentine J. Machalske, an analyt- 
ical chemist, who since November, 
1912, had been experimenting at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., with a new elec- 
tric process for making steel, was 
found dead from heart disease in his 














AUSTIN D. MIXSELL 


room in that city, Jan. 16. He was 
a member of scientific societies in 
this country and in Europe. 

Asa Cook, president and treasurer 
of the Asa S. Cook Co., Hartford, 
Conn., as well as founder of the 
business, and one of the oldest and 
best known manufacturers of that 
state, died at his home in Hartford, 
Jan. 13, of pneumonia, following the 
grip. He was ili but a few days. 
He was 93 years old and actively en- 
gaged in business up to the time of 
his last sickness. Mr. Cook was an 
inventor of several machines for mak- 
ing wood screws. 

Mrs. Lucy Caleman Carnegie, widow 
of Thomas M. Carnegie and sister- 
in-law of Andrew Carnegie, died Jan. 
16 at the home of her daughter in 
Waverly, Mass., aged 69 years. She 
was a member of the Caleman fam- 


nye 
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ily, which had been identified promi- 
nently with early days of iron and 
steel-making at Pittsburgh. The Lucy 
blast furnaces ‘at Pittsburgh were 
named in her honor. 

Carl Peckitt, only son of Leonard 
Peckitt, president of the Empire Steel & 
Iron Co., died at his home at Catasau- 
qua, Pa, Jan. 15, aged 25 years. He 
had been a sufferer from Jung trouble 
for some time. 

D. S. Benedict, connected with the 
local sales office of Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co. for the past six years, 
died Jan. 15 of pneumonia after an 
illness of three days. He was un- 
married and is survived by his 
mother and a sister living in Louis- 
ville, to which city the body was sent 
for burial. 


Demonstrating Oxygen 


Plants 


The National Ox-Hydric Co., Chi- 
cago, will install commercial oxygen 
plants for the sale of oxygen and 
hydrogen in the following cities: Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, New York, Boston, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 

Equipment for these plants is all 
completed and a good deal of it has 
already been shipped. The plants 
will demonstrate the operation and 
efficiency of the National Ox-Hydric 
Co.’s oxygen-hydrogen plants to large 
industrial concerns now using either 
or both of these gases, which might 
be considering the installation of 
equipment of this kind, to produce 
oxygen and hydrogen in their own 
shops economically. 


May Build Plant 


Directors of the Ashland Iron & 
Mining Co., of which W. B. Seaton is 
president, have been given authority 
by the stockholders to proceed with 
plans for the establishment of an 
open hearth steel plant to cost $1,- 
000,000, if in their opinion the plan is 
practicable. The new plant will be 
financed by increasing the capitaliza- 
tion from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 and 
by issuing $1,500,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds. As soon as final investigations 
of the subject are completed by Mr. 
Seaton, a decision will be made re- 
garding the erection of the proposed 
plant. 





The South Bend Foundry Co., 
South Bend, Ind.,- manufacturer of 
gray iron castings, is building a 40 x 
100-foot addition to its foundry which 
will materially increase the capacity 
of the plant. C. C. Lee, formerly with 
the E. M. F. and Studebaker corpo- 
rations, is superintendent of the shop. 


; 
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Grace Talks Very Frankly 
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Telling Costs of Making -Armor Plate—Im- 


presses Committee on Naval Affairs 


Washington, Jan. 19. (By wire.)— 
President Grace, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., was the only witness ex- 
amined yesterday before the senate 
committee on naval affairs with re- 
gard to the armor plate situation. He 
called the attention of the committee 
to the fact that the cost of produc- 
tion to his company had been $499 
per ton of armor because the tonnage 
awarded averaged only 3,280 tons per 
year or about one-third the capacity 
of the plant. The last armor plate 
contract was awarded at $425 and 
money was lost in making the ma- 
terial. If the company had not en- 
tered the business, said Mr. Grace, 
it would not go into it now. 

Asked by Senator Swanson what 
price the Bethlehem Steel Co. would 
sell armor at if given the require- 
ments covered in the proposed five- 
year naval program and kept at maxi- 
mum operation, Mr. Grace said a 
substantial reduction would be made 
and he felt sure it would be satis- 
factory to the government. He sub- 
mitted a table based on a five-year 
program calling for two-thirds ca- 
pacity operation, showing the cost 
of production fo be $367. He _ said 
the company would want at least 20 
per cent profit. Such a plan would 
mean selling armor for a five-year 
program calling for 113,000 tons at 
$378. If the government builds its 
own plant, Mr. Grace said, the Beth- 
lehem company would go out of the 
armor plate business and expressed 
the opinion it would cost the govern- 
ment more to make armor than a 
private plant and the policy would be 
detrimental to the plan of national 
defense. The witness thought it 
would take at least four years for 
the government to build such a plant 
as provided for in the administration 
bill calling for 20,000-ton capacity. 

Replying to a question by Senator 
Swanson, of Virginia, President Grace 
said he would have no personal ob- 
jections to a public accountant going 
through the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
books to show the profits on armor 
plate, but he said the estimates he 
gave are based on the figures of the 
company’s books, and added that be- 
cause the items are lumped, it would 
not be possible to tell the exact 
profits. He objectted to a govern- 
ment accountant making an inspec- 
tion of the books because he said the 
latter would represent a proposed 


competitor inasmuch as the govern- 
ment is talking of building an armor 
plant. 

Mr. Grace apparently impressed the 
committee with his frank testimony 
and wealth of facts given. The com- 
mittee adjourned till next Tuesday, 
when other armor plate makers will 
be examined. 


Building Record 


suilding operations for 1915 showed 
a decided increase in New York 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Phila 
delphia, Cincinnati, Detroit and Brook- 
lyn, while there was a falling off in 
San Francisco and Seattle, according 
to Construction Record, which has 
just finished compiling figures* for 
the country, as follows: 

1915. 1914. 

New York (Boros of 

Man. & Bronx)...$103,023,800 $74,030,239 


SO ie caauce ois 97,154,164 83,261,710 
NE ln aay ba wie 64,261,000 58,992,000 
EN cio becaeu yee 45,118,808 41,872,807 
Philadelphia ...... 39,594,325 35,419,605 
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Eee eres 32,660,305 27,309,010 
EEE dss cis'vae ss and 31,874,050 28,207,355 
Minneapolis ........ 16,349,050 15,214,525 
| ae 14,347,010 18,104,684 
| aaa 14,025,333 8,820,446 
San Francisco -. 13,885,936 28,177,563 
CARD oie ae oo Sluts 11,756,000 10,709,000 
Ag eae: ae 11,438,020 12,923,086 
Milwaukee ......... 10,280,058 10,333,135 
Washington ........ 10,138,066 9,518,052 
Ne ee OTs 7,318,039 8,829,583 
Indianapolis ........ 6,911,030 7,933,081 
Ee ee ae 6,470,655 12,664,970 


Coke is Higher 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 19. (By wire.)—The 
market for blast furnace coke for spot 
delivery now is quotable at a spread 
between $3 and $3.50, ovens, the range 
existing before railroad embargo was 
declared against shipment of fuel to 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
the plants of which were made idle 
by strike. Several lots of coke have 
been sold this week at $3 and $3.25, 
ovens, and reports of sales at $3.50, 
ovens, are heard. The contract mar- 
ket continues quiet. It is apparent, 
however, that fuel is not available at 
prices at which last contract tonnages 


of importance were sold. 





The McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has advanced wages of em- 
ployes about 10 per cent, effective 


Jan. 17. 


Pennsy Orders More Cars 


After Long Delay Contracts for Five Thousand 
—Car Market 1s More Active 


New York, Jan. 18.—After carrying 
on prolonged negotiations and _ hold- 
ing up the main part of its order be- 
cause of the prices quoted, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad has distributed 5,000 
freight cars, of which 3,000 went to 
the Cambria Steel Co. and 2,000 to 
the Ralston Steel Car Co. This sys- 
tem originally inquired for 11,000 cars 
and in December awarded 2,150 cars. 

The car market has become more 
active. Sales of this week, including 
the Pennsylvania lot, totaled about 
10,000 and pending inquiries are about 
15,000. The Lehigh valley divided 
equally 1,500 automobile cars among 
the Pullman Co., the Standard Steel 
Car Co. and the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The Bessemer & Lake 
Erie has not ordéred 2,000 ore cars, 
as has been reported. grady, Bruff 
& La Barth ordered 100 ore cars, and 
the Denver & Rio Grande nine pas- 
senger equipment of the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

The Southern Pacific railroad has 
entered the market for 4,000 freight 


cars of various types, in addition to 
35 to 40 passenger cars and 20 loco- 
motives. The Southern railway wants 
1,000 box cars; the Baltimore & Ohio, 
500 underframes; the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., 125 mine cars; the Gulf 
Smokeless Coal Co. and the Wyoming 
Coal Co., 50 mine cars eacn. The 
Denver & Rio Grande asks 11 and 
the Wabash six passenger types. 
The Delaware & Hudson railroad 
has formally placed 14,000 tons of 
rails with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has orc ‘ed 
3,000 to 4,000 tons additional from 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., and the 
Southern railway is understood to 
have closed for a further tonnage 
with the same mill. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has 1,000 tons of tee rails 
for the Transit Development Co., of 
Brooklyn. An inquiry for 12,000 tons 
of 80-pound rails for the South Afri- 
can Railway & Harbor Co., now be- 
fore domestic makers, will be bid 
upon in London, England, on the 


first of February. 
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HE prosperity now enveloping the 

steel industry, coupled with re- 

cent advances in prices and pros- 
pects for an almost unlimited demand 
for iron ore in 1916, has resulted in 
focusing the attention of blast furnace- 
men, rolling mill managers and _ steel 
producers generally on the mining end 
of their business. Every progressive 
manufacturer of iron and steel products 
looks forward to the day when he will 
control his own ore supply and in 
periods of heavy demand the protection 
afforded by such a vantage ground is 
sharply accentuated. In addition, there 
are a large number of men connected 
with the iron and 


IRON MINING ON THE MEN 


Oryo the Deve lopment of the 


year ending May 1, 1915, of 3,250,000 
tons, taking due account of discoveries 
on the Cuyuna range which yielded a 
net increase of 1,350,000 tons for that 
district. 

In other spite of in- 
tensive drilling and the development of 
a whole new range, shipments are going 
forward from the head of the lakes 
faster than new tonnage is _ being 
blocked out. This situation has pre- 
vailed only since May 1, 1913; previous 
to that time the reserves showed a 
steady increase in the face of very 
heavy shipments of ore from the mines. 
Due to the tendency toward diminish- 


words, -in 






The latter, an oper- 


Co., respectively. 
ating company with offices in Chicago 
and Crystal Falls, Mich, has developed 
two underground minés to the shipping 


stage. The men controlling this de- 
velopment are well known in iron min- 
ing circles, including the Longyear- 
Bennett interests of Minneapolis, G. G. 
Hartley, Duluth, George F. and H. H. 
Porter, Chicago, and T. D. Heed, also 
of Chicago. 

The Porter lands include about 12,664 
acres owned in fee and 23,730 acres of 
mineral reservations. Additional hold- 
ings bring the total acreage up to 42,- 
275, practically all of which is situated 

on the Menomi- 





steel industry 


who turn _nat- 
urally to the iron 
ore fields for 
invest- 


their 


suitable 

ments for 
surplus funds. At 
the present time, 
manufacturers 
or individual 
capitalists who 
are seeking 
ore tonnage are 
apt to turn, not 
to the great pro- 
ducing districts 
of Minnesota but 


to the older 





a if 


Tha 


nee range in the 
territory between 
Iron River and 
Loretto, Mich. 
Up to date, three 
producing mines 
have been de- 
veloped on these 
lands and  ap- 
proximately 9,- 
000,000 tons of 
ore blocked out, 
of which about 
500,000 tons in 
the Amasa Por- 
ter property is 
of bessemer 











Although 
secondary in 
point of output, these ranges 
ter of interest today on account of the 


ranges. 
are a cen- 


rich finds which have been made on the 
érthern peninsula of Michigan in the 
past two years, particularly in the Mas- 
field near Crystal Falls. 

discoveries in this region 
fortunate moment be- 
Minnesota 


todon 

The 
at a particularly 
cause figures issued by the 
tax commission indicate that there has 
reserves on the 


come 


been a great depletion of 
Mesabi range recently, and that new dis- 
Minnesota been 
sufficient to counterbalance the loss. 
Tax commission estimates show a de- 
crease in Minnesota reserves during the 


coveries in have not 


STOCKPILE AT JUDSON MINE CONT 


ing reserves in Minnesota any detailed 
information regarding new ore produc- 
that be available 
on the older ranges is 


time. 


might 
doubly valuable 


ing properties 


at this 
various mining properties 
character, the so-called Por- 
Menominee range 
features of interest on 
account of their independent ownership 
and the quantities and grades of ore 
they are known to contain. 

These lands are held by a group of 
affiliated corporations known as_ the 
Nevada Land Co., Nevada Mining Co., 
Judson Land Co., and Judson Mining 


Among the 
of this 
ter lands on _ the 


possess unusual 
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AINING ABOUT 55,000 TONS OF ORE 


=> grade. One of 

the three mines, 

the Balkan, 

is operated as an open pit by 
Pickands-Mather & Co. Cleveland; 


the other two mines, the Judson and 
Amasa Porter, are operated by the Jud- 
son Mining Co. as previcusly men- 
tioned. In addition, two tracts known 
as the Carpenter and Goodman explora- 
lying contiguous to the Judson 
mine, have been sufficiently thoroughly 
drilled to develop their value. The drill 
records indicate that these explorations 
contain approximately 3,500,000 tons of 
ore of shipping grade. The remaining 
lands, by far the larger proportion of 
the acreage involved, have never been 
drilled, but the entire holdings have been 


tions, 











me ati 
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carefully surveyed and examined geo- 
logically. 

The geological examination, an im- 
portant preliminary in developing 
profitable iron mines, was made under 
the supervision of Prof. C. K. Leith, of 
the University of Wisconsin. The par- 
ties operating under Dr. Leith’s direc- 
tion, spent several months in the field 
examining and classifying the lands. 
The properties were divided into three 
classifications according to their then 
probable value. All tracts considered 
sufficiently attractive to warrant imme- 
diate drilling for iron 


PANORAMA OF JUDSON MINE IN THE MASTODON FIELD NEAR CRYSTAL FALLS, MICH. 


also estimated that an investment of $1,- 
608,000 would be required to explore all 
of the Class 1 tracts. The drilling on 
the Amasa Porter, Balkan, Judson, Car- 
penter, and Goodman properties was 
done by the E. J. Longyear Co., Minne- 
apolis. Complete records have been kept 
of each hole drilled and samples were 
taken and analyzed at each distance of 
5 feet throughout the depth of each 
hole. 

Before describing the details of the 
operating properties, it is well to have 
some of the geological features of this 





mountain, Calumet, and Iron river 
iron districts of Michigan and the 
Florence iron district of Wisconsin, 
together form the ore-producing area 
between the Marquette district on the 
north and the Menominee district on 
the south. The ores of all these dis- 
tricts occur in the upper Huronian 
(Animikie group) and have many 
similarities in kind and relations, and 
the limits of the several districts are 

poorly defined. 
“The Crystal Falls district is cen- 
tered in the town of that name in 
the northern peninsula 





ore were placed in 
Class 1; Class 2 lands 
showed good _indica- 
tions of iron ore, but 
not sufficient to justi- 
fy drilling until the 
Class 1 lands had 
been explored; prop- 
erties showing less 
indication of mer- 
chantable ore were 
placed in Class 3. 
Among the first class 
lands located by this 
survey are the follow- 








of Michigan. It in 
cludes an area of 
about 540 square 
miles, covering all the 
territory between the 
Marquette and Meno- 
minee districts, us 
these have been limit- 
ed on the maps of 
the United States 
Geological Survey. In 
commercial parlance 
the Menominee _  dis- 
trict includes the 
Crystal Falls and 


- \—_ 


rh Lis JA 








ing: Section 17, town- 
ship 41, range 28; sec- 
tion 36, township 41, 
range 27; sections 12 and 13, town- 
ship 41, range 29; sections 10 and 
14, township 43, range 32; sections 
29 and 32, township 43, range 33; sec- 
tion 12, township 43, range 35; sections 
20, 28 and 32, township 46, range 33; 
sections 15, 21 and 22, township 44, 
range 33; sections 7, 8, 18, 19 and 30, 
township 42, range 32; sections 1, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 23, 24 and 26, township 42, 
range 33, Menominee range, Michigan. 

To drill the Class 1 lands, it was es- 
timated that 3,000 feet of hole per 40 
acres would be required. And it was 


SURFACE DEVELOPMENT AT AMASA PORTER MINE 


region clearly in mind. On the Me- 
nominee range in particular, a defi- 
nite knowledge of the geology is 
necessary to properly judge the value 
of iron ore properties. The geologi- 
cal features of this territory are fully 
described in “The Geology of the 
Lake Superior Region,” by Dr. C. R. 
Van Hise and Dr. C. K. Leith of the 
University of Wisconsin, published by 
the United States Geological Survey, 
1911, from which the following ab- 
stracts have been taken for reference. 
“The Crystal Falls, Sturgeon, Felch 


southwestward exten- 
sions, and reports of 
shipments for the 
Menominee district include these dis- 
tricts. However, they are geological- 
ly and structurally more or less in- 
dependent. 

“The upper Huronian series occu- 
pies a large part of the western half 
of the district, lapping around the 
oval areas of older rocks and coming 
into contact for the most part with 
the Hemlock formation. It is directly 
continuous with the upper Huronian 
rocks of the Marquette district on 
the north ard with those of the Me- 
nominee district on the south, and 
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also extends far west of the bound- 
aries of the area mapped into the 
Iron River and Florence districts. 
The exposures are scanty. The form- 
ation influences the topography very 
slightly, being for the most part 
heavily drift covered. 

“The principal ores of this region 
are found in iron-bearing layers in- 
folded with upper Huronian slate in 
the vicinity of Florence, Common- 
wealth, Crystal Falls, Amasa, and 
Iron River, and in the middle Huron- 


ian slate near Mansfield. These dis- 


THIS VIEW SHOWS THE SURFACE DEVELOPMENT, STOCKPILE AND RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


Falls and Amasa the upper Huronian 
slate rests upon greenstones of the 
Hemlock formation, so that in this 
part of the district it is easy to de- 
termine the base of the upper Huron- 
ian, and the occurrence of the ore 
at a short though varying distance 
from the volcanic Hemlock formation 
shows that for this locality at least, 
the iron-bearing rocks occur at a 
fairly persistent horizon near the base 
of the upper Huronian slate. 

“Most of the ore deposits of these 
districts are accompanied by black 





tabular or lens shape in three dimen- 
sions. In certain of the Crystal Falls 
deposits these characteristics are much 
more apparent than in others. For 
instance, the ores at the Hemlock 
mine at Amasa constitute a lens in 
a narrow band of iron-bearing rock, 
with considerable extent vertically 
and horizontally, parallel to the strike 
of the upper Huronian. The same is 
true of the ore deposits in the so- 
called ‘Mansfield slate.’ Though mi- 
nor folds are present in both of these 
deposits, they are subordinate to the 

general tabular shape 





tricts are usually con- 
sidered as a part of 
the Menominee dis- 
trict in returns of ore 
shipments, and_ their 
ores are similar, geo- 
logically and struc- 
turally, to those of 
the Menominee dis- 
trict. Though not di- 
rectly continuous with 
the iron formation 
of the Menominee 
district, so far as ex- 
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ds 


ploration yet shows, 
they mainly belong in 





of the deposits. Other 
ore bodies follow the 
axial lines of dray 
folds, thus pitching at 
various angles beneath 
the surface. Their 
shape, considered in 
three dimensions, 
tends to be linear 
rather than _ tabular. 
As few of these axial 
lines are uniform for 
long distances, offsets 
of the ore body are 
common. The ores of 
the Florence district 








a formation which is 
closely correlated with 
that iron-bearing for- 
mation (the Vulcan), and is given the 
same name. Also the upper Huronian 
slate with which this iron-bearing for- 
mation is associated is similar to and 
continuous with the Michigamme 
(Hanbury) slate of the Menominee 
district, and is therefore called by 
the same name. 

“The Michigamme slate over this 
great area is remarkably uniform in 
character, and it is difficult to tell 
at what horizon in the slate formation 
the ores occur in any particular lo- 
cality. In the vicinity -of Crystal 


and pyritiferous slate walls, in places 
associated with greenstone, or they 
may be separated from such walls, 
especially the hanging wall, by a 
small amount of lean cherty iron- 
bearing rock. Along the trend of the 
iron-bearing member and in depth the 
iron-ore layers pass into lean cherty 
layers. The ore bodies throughout 
show a strong tendency to follow the 
steeply inclined and uniformly trend- 
ing bedding of the iron-bearing mem- 
ber, having thus distinct linear shape 
and.distribution- at the surface and 


ENGINE HOUSE AND COAL TRESTLE AT AMASA PORTER MINE seem to be in drag 


folds, with pitches 

to the northwest. Their distribution 
suggests sharp offsets by drag folding. 
“The iron-bearing rocks, and there- 
fore the ore bodies, are usually not 
more than 300 feet thick, though lo- 
cally the thickness may be much in- 
creased by buckling. The depth to 
which mining has thus far extended 
is 1,000 feet, but exploration has 
shown ore to a greater depth. It 
can not yet be said what the maxi- 
inum depth of the ores may be. At 
the Florence mine the formation be- 
comes pyritiferous below this depth, 
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although it is not demonstrated that 
the pyritiferous portion continues in- 
definitely. 

“The iron formation near the main 
area of the Hemlock formation in the 
Crystal Falls district and part of those 
in the Florence district are distinctly 
magnetic. Elsewhere in the Crystal 
Falls district and in the Iron river 
district the formations are weakly or 
not at all magnetic. 

“The structural relations of the 
ores of this group are less satisfac- 
torily known than those of almost 
any other district in the Lake Super- 
ior region, partly because of the lack 
of sufficient development and partly 
because of the uniformity of the 
slate, making it difficult to find rec- 
ognizable horizons as a basis for 
working out the structure. Because 
of the lack of continuity of the iron 
formation in this great slate area and 
the covering of a large part of the 
area by glacial drift, it seems alto- 
gether likely that there are still 
many deposits to be found through 
the slate.” 

The Judson mine, the largest of the 
developed properties of the Judson Min- 
ing Co., is located in the southeast 4 of 
the northwest % of section 13, township 
42 north, range 33 west, and the north- 
east % of the southwest 4 of the same 
section. The area of the property is 
about 75 acres, including both surface 
and mineral rights. The mine is in 
operation at the present time and about 
4,500,000 tons of non-bessemer ore have 
been developed to date. The analysis of 
the ore, an average for the whole mine, 
is as follows: 


Natural, Dry, 
percent. per cent. 


Constituent— 


BO A ap cik ks 4.44 00a sbi eee 52.78 58.00 
Phosphorus ......-.-+se+ees 0.46 0.50 
BS hc a cawehs Gee sabx wees 5.23 5.75 
Manganese ........-+-eeeee 0.32 0.35 
UE vices sk 605,04 05K 5 cat 2.50 2.75 
SN oe acic Hic cws case ses 4 ’ 4 
DEAS. sok cnvedercunevens 1.72 

Sulphur ER ey et 0.05 0.06 
Loss by ignition ..........- 3.10 3.41 
MGEMIUTE owes ccccccccvccce 9.00 ee 


This mine is located in the heart of 
the Mastodon district, 5 miles south- 
west of Crystal Falls and 12 miles south- 
east of Iron River, Mich. This district 
is not a new one and according to an 
article by M. H. Richards, published in 
The Iron Trade Review April 16, 1914, 
has been the scene of mining activity 
since 1883 when the Mastodon and Del- 
phic mines were opened. “The Delphic 
mine,” states Mr. Richards, “was worked 
for two years, 1883 and 1884, shipping 
33,770 tons of high grade ore. The 
Mastodon mine worked from 1883 to 
1895 and shipped 425,708 tons. In 1903 
the Alpha mine, in this district, was 
started and worked one season, shipping 
1,370 tons. Recent explorations go to 
show that these old mines were work- 
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ing on the edges of one of the largest 
single deposits which has been dis- 
covered in recent years.” These three 
mines as shown by the accompanying 
map, are situated on the hills surround- 
ing the basin in which the Judson and 
Balkan properties are located. In other 
words, these old properties were situ- 
ated near the outcrop, their promoters 
not having the advantage of locating ore 
bodies by modern, deep drilling methods. 

The Judson mine is provided with a 
five-compartment timber shaft 9 feet x 
19 feet 4 inches inside measurement. 
The shaft lies at an angle of 45 degrees 
and strikes northwest. It is located in 
the footwall slates, 150 feet south of the 
ore body. The usual method of shaft 
timbering is employed, the sets being 
placed 5 feet apart. Washington fir 














CREOSOTED TIMBER HEADFRAME 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


timber was used, but before being placed 
in the shaft it was thoroughly creo- 
soted, The work of sinking the shaft 
was commenced on August 6, 1913, and 
drifting for ore was started on Dec. 
10, 1913. The initial drift was cut on 
the first level at a point 200 feet ver- 
tically below the surface. The average 
rate of shaft sinking to the first level 
was 3.16 feet per day. The drift on the 
first level was cut at the rate of 8 feet 
per day, ore being encountered at a dis- 
tance of 177 feet northwest of the shaft 
on Jan. 7, 1914. Since that date the de- 
velopment of the mine has proceeded 
uninterruptedly. The shaft has been 
sunk to the second, or 300 foot level, 
and both main levels, together with «ev- 
eral sublevels, have been thoroughly ue- 
veloped. A level plat, sumps and a 
pump house also have been cut out of 
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the solid. The mine is now developed 
to the stage where it is expected that 
300,000 tons of ore will be produced in 
1916. The ore is hoisted by 5-ton 
skips operating in balance. The mine 
has an estimated hoisting capacity of 
1,000 tons per day, and about 55,000 
tons of ore are now in stock. 


The ore is extracted by the substoping 
method, which requires very little timber- 
ing and no mucking in the stopes. In 
other words, it is simply an under- 
ground milling proposition and the rock 
constituting the hanging wali is suffi- 
ciently strong to hold the surface in 
place and prevent caving. The mining 
cost, stated to be about 80 cents a ton, 


. is therefore unusually low. 


The pumping equipment installed in 
the mine includes two motor-driven, 
1,000-gallon centrifugal pumps direct 
connected to 135-horsepower Westing- 
house motors. Only one of these pumps 
is used at a time, the other being kept 
as a spare. Inasmuch as these pumps 
are driven by electricity delivered to the 
mine over a transmission line of con- 
siderable length, two No. 10 Cameron 
steam pumps also have been installed in 
the mine and provided with proper con- 
nections. They are for use only in case 
of emergency. At the present time 
about 1,000 gallons per minute are being 
raised. 


The surface equipment includes an en- 
gine house, 44 x 75 feet; a boiler house, 
54 feet square; a dry 34 x 85 feet; a 
warehouse and office building, 30 x 75 
feet; and a combination machine, black- 
smith and carpenter shop, 30 x 120 feet. 
The buildings have concrete foundations 
and are sheathed with galvanized sheet- 
ing. The engine house is equipped with 
a first motion hoisting engine built by 
the Lake Shore Engine Works, Mar- 
quette, Mich., and a 2,200 cubic foot In- 
gersoll-Rand, two stage, cross compound 
air compressor. Steam is supplied by 
two 150-horsepower return tubular boil- 
ers built by Wm. Bros & Co, 
Minneapolis. The coal bins which are 
located behind the boiler house, are so 
arranged that the coal is discharged di- 
rectly from the incoming hopper bottom 
cars to the bins, from which it flows 
through chutes into the fire room, 


Electricity is used for lighting, pump- 
ing and auxiliary service, the current be- 
ing obtained from the hydro-electric 
plant of the Peninsular Power Co. The 
transmission line delivers 68,000-volt, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle current, which is stepped 
down to working voltages by transform- 
ers at the mine. The power rate varies 
from 0.9 to 1.0 cent per kilowatt hour, 
depending on the quantity of energy 
used and the maximum demand. 

A permanent creosoted fir timber head- 
frame and crusher house is now being 
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erected. The timber is creosoted as it is 
framed for use at the mine, using the 
tank method. The creosoting fluid is 
kept in a vat which is heated to about 
200 degrees Fahr. by steam pipes. Com- 
petent authorities estimate the life of the 
creosoted wood headframe at 22 years. 
Its cost will be about $5,000 as com- 
pared with $12,000 for a steel headframe. 
The actual performance of this head- 
frame in service will be watched with 
considerable interest inasmuch as it is 
the first one of its kind in the Lake 
Superior iron ore country. 

To reduce the ore to a suitable size 
for shipping, a No. 7% Gates gyratory 
crusher is being installed at the Judson 
mine. It will have a capacity of 2,000 
tons per 24 hours and will be driven by 
a 50-horsepower, 2,200-volt, 3-phase, 60- 
cycle electric motor, running 865 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The Carpenter exploration, immedi- 
ately west of the Judson mine has been 
drilled and is estimated -to contain 2,- 
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tion called the Goodman. It is situated 
in the northwest % of the southwest % 
of section 13, and also occupies portions 
of section 14, township 42 north, range 
33 west. 

Ten drill holes have been put 
down in the northwest % of the south- 
west % of section 13, of which four 
struck iron. This ore is apparently con- 
nected with that in the Judson and Bal- 
kan mines. 


How the Balkan Mine was Stripped 


The Balkan mine, which was opened 
some time prior to the commencement of 
operations at the Judson, is situated in 
the northeast 4 of the northwest %4 of 
section 13, township 42 north, range 33 
west. This mine, which is estimated to 
contain 3,500,000 tons of non-bessemer 
ore, has been leased to the Balkan Min- 
ing Co. a_ subsidiary of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland. The Balkan 
property made heavy shipments during 
the past year, forwarding 144,285 tons. 
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mining population in this district, the 
Nevada Land Co. and the Judson ‘Land 
Co., operating in conjunction, laid out 
the town of Alpha. The village is 
picturesquely situated on the hills north 
of the Judson and Balkan mines. It has 
a southern exposure which adds to its 
attractiveness. The town has been neatly 
laid out and well built up. It covers an 
area of approximately 80 acres and is 
provided with a civic center, wide streets, 
electric lights and all municipal improve- 
ments. It was laid out by Morrell & 
Nichols, landscape architects, Minneapo- 
lis. The town is provided with a $60,000 
school house in which a club room is in- 
corporated. It also has a national bank, 
theater, stores, etc., and is served by 
daily trains over the Chicago & North- 
western railroad. The close proximity 
of the Brule river and a number of at- 
tractive lakes affords the population 
ample opportunity for outdoor recreation. 
Wishing to attract permanent, skilled 
workmen, the owners of the property 
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THE BALKAN 


500,000 tons of non-bessemer ore. This 
property covers 40 acres. The analysis 
of the ore is as follows: 


From Drill Hole No. 355 
Dry Average from 
Average, 405 to 565 feet, 


per cent. per cent. 
SE nnn 4 aces apd 76.0% 57.83 60.89 
Phosphorus ........+++ 0.354 0.372 
Manganese .........-. 0.40 0.33 
OS peer ee 7.83 5.77 
re 2.44 1.62 
NE EPS FP ee eT: ee 1.13 0.86 
Magnesium ........... 1.77 a 
| GET TUTLEL CEL 0.105 0.132 
Loss by ignition....... 2.67 2.24 


Eight holes were drilled in this prop- 
erty, of which six showed iron ore in 
varying depths. In hole No. 355, ore 
running in excess of 60 per cent iron 
was struck at several points. The drill 
records indicate that there are 90 feet 
of surface, followed by 310 feet of iron 
formation. The property would be de- 
veloped with an inclined shaft, similar 
to that of the Judson mine. The ore 
could be taken out by the same method 
of substoping as in the Judson property. 
Contiguous with the Judson mine on 
the south, is another promising explora- 








This mine, an open pit, was stripped by 
the use of drag line excavators, as de- 
scribed in detail in The Iron Trade Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 1914. 


The Balkan pit is oval with its long 
axis running from north to south. It 
lies in a depression between two hills 
and the ore is a continuation of that in 
the Judson property. The depth of the 
sand at the north end of the pit is 
about 15 feet; at the southern extremity 
it is 80 feet deep. Originally a small 
creek cut across the short axis of the 
pit. 

The stripping contract, which was 
handled by Winston Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis, called for the removal of 1,- 
200,000 cubic yards. The work was suc- 
cessfully completed in the summer of 
1915 and the pit now varies in depth 
from 86 feet at the northern end to 
107 feet at the southern extremity. It is 
about 1,200 feet long, with a maximum 
width of 700 feet. A shaft has been 
sunk alongside of the pit for drainage. 
To provide comfortable homes for the 
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have sold lots on very easy terms and 
have extended financial help to build 
homes. 


The Amasa Porter property, also de- 
veloped by the Judson Mining Co., is lo- 
cated about 10 miles north of the Judson 
mine and is situated near the Hemlock 
and Michigan mines operated by Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. The former has 
shipments totaling over 2,000,000 tons to 
its credit. The Michigan mine _ has 
shipped about 210,000 tons. The Amasa 
Porter property covers 80 acres in the 
east % of the northeast 4% of section 22, 
township 44 north, range 33 west. The 
fee is owned by the Nevada Land Co. 
A 5 x 15-foot vertical timber shaft has 
been sunk to a depth of 300 feet and 
two levels opened up. The first level. at 
200 feet depth, is fully developed, and the 
work of developing the second level at 
the bottom of the shaft now is in 
progress. The equipment of this mine is 
only what was required to sink the shaft 
and develop the ore body. The build- 
ings, etc., are of a temporary character 
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and additional machinery will be required 
before a large tonnage can be raised 
economically. 

The property has been explored by 
eight drill holes, of which six struck ore. 
It is estimated that the mine contains 
about 1,000,000 tons of merchantable ore, 
of which at least 250,000 tons are of 
bessemer grade. This is the only besse- 
mer ore known to exist on the Menom- 
inee range. A typical dry analysis of the 
bessemer ore is as follows: Iron, 56.66 
per cent; phosphorus, 0.047 per cent; 
manganese, 0.40 per cent; silica, 10.10 per 
cent; alumina, 2.92 per cent; sulphur, 
0.012 per cent; lime, 1.10 per cent; and 
magnesia, 0.82 per cent. The loss by ig- 
nition is 3.50 per cent. The analysis of 
the non-bessemer ore is similar except, 
of course, that the phosphorus is higher, 
averaging 0.104 per cent. The average 
iron in the non-bessemer ore, dry analy- 
sis, is somewhat higher than that in the 
bessemer portion of the deposit, namely, 
56.97 per cent. 

The various properties described in this 
article are served jointly by the Chicago 
& North-Western and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railways. The mines are 
located about 75 miles from Escanaba, 
Mich., from which point lake shipments 
are made. In common with other Me- 
nominee range properties, they enjoy a 
lake freight differential of 10 cents a 
ton, the rate for the year 1916 being 45 
cents. This figure includes the unloading 
charge of 10 cents per ton. The royalties 
on the Menominee range are not exces- 
sive. On recently developed properties, 
the average of the exploration royalties 
is about 25 cents, the mining royalties 
ranging from 55 to 65 cents a ton. 


Machine Tool Markets 


“The large increase in the manu- 
facturing facilities for the production 
of turret lathes, automatics, milling 
machines and other tools used on 
war orders has apparently been over- 
done to some extent from the stand- 
point of the demand for these tools 
on a peace basis,” says Ralph E. 
Flanders, general manager, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
“It is natural to expect, therefore, 
a period of slow, perhaps bad, busi- 
ness during the re-adjustment which 
will inevitably take place after peace 
is declared. It is to be hoped that 
this period of readjustment will not 
be long or very severe, as_ there 
seems reason to believe that the ma- 
chine tool trade will experience a 
considerable permanent expansion 
arising from changed _ conditions 
brought on by the war. This will 
be partly due to the stimulation of 
industries in this country by the shut- 
ting off of imports from foreign 
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countries, and also partly to an in- 
creased demand from such countries 
as South America, Russia and China. 
This latter demand will probably be 
dependent on a heavy investment of 
American money in these countries, 
as it has been noted that orders go 
to the country which invests the 
money. It appears from the news- 
papers that definite movements are 
under way for educating American 
investors in the value of holdings 
in countries such as those mentioned 
above. If this movement can be car- 
ried on, it might well be considered 
one of the most favorable portents 
for the future. 


Utilizing Lean Ores 


“In the early history of mining in 
this country the loss. to the world 
through the waste of ore underground 
and of  half-treated products was 
enormous,” declared Dr. L. D. Rick- 
etts, in a paper on “Improved Mining 
and Metallurgical Methods as an Aid 
to Conservation”, read before the re- 
cent Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
Washington. “In the conservation of 
mineral resources it must be remem- 
bered that organized investigation and 
study of mining and metallurgical proc- 
esses play a tremendously important 
part, for, if leaner and leaner ores can 
be brought to the point of commer- 
cial use, the life of our mineral indus- 
tries will be almost indefintely ex- 
tended. Also, the so-called waste 
products, such as slags, tailings, etc.; 
containing some values, now unprofit- 
able, may in turn become exceedingly 
profitable. They should, therefore, be 
stored and held for future use. 

“Wonderful progress has been made 
in decreasing unit costs and in im- 
provements in process and recoveries. 
In mining, the square-set system was 
originated in America and followed 
for a generation or more. Later, cav- 
ing systems were introduced, and 
these methods have been followed by 
so-called shrinkage and other efficient 
systems. Through these efforts the 
cost of mining has been tremendously 
decreased and much low-grade ma- 
terial has been made available. 

“In connection with beneficiation, it 
has also been necessary to greatly 
cheapen the unit costs and at the 
same time to largely increase the 
metallurgical recovery. Flotation has 
proved to have a tremendously impor- 
tant bearing on the increased recov- 
ery of copper from sulphide ores. 
Improvements in the design of smelter 
furnaces, the use of fuel oil or pow- 
dered coal in reverberatory practice, 
the introduction of static-electric meth- 
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ods for avoiding dust losses, etc., to- 
gether with the improved mining meth- 
ods mentioned, have caused much 
‘worthless rock’ of 10 years ago to be 
commercially valuable ore today.” 


A New Electric Era 


“Owing largely to the wonderful 
development of the steam turbine and 
its direct-connected electric generator, 
as well as to the remarkably flexible, 
efficient and easy distribution of elec- 
tricity,” declared E. M. Herr, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., in a recent address before 
the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, “we 
are on the eve of a notable advance 
in the utilization of electric power.” 
President Herr gave three reasons to 
support his views, the first being the 
possibility of concentrating large gen- 
erating capacity by means of the steam 
turbo generator. The growth in the 
capacity of single generating units, he 
declared, was the second important 
factor; the developments which enable 
engineers to transmit electric power 
over long distances at small cost, and 
to change its characteristics at will, 
being a third determinate. He assert- 
ed that units as large as 50,000 and 
60,000 kilowatts are now under con- 
templation, and illustrated his remarks 
by examples of large modern installa- 
tions. This address has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


A handsomely printed 48-page 
treatise, published by the New De- 
parture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., is 
devoted to “A comprehensive expo- 
sition defining the many practical 
uses of anti-friction bearings of the 
ball type in all types of the mechan- 
ism of self-propelled vehicles de- 
signed for the severe requirements 
of industrial service.” The theories 
underlying the operations of ball 
bearings are simply and interestingly 
explained, the construction of these 
bearings being shown by numerous 
illustrations of bearings complete and 
in section. A chapter is devoted to 
an explanation of the methods used 
in testing the steel balls used. A 
striking feature of the book is a full 
page drawing of an automobile 
chassis, showing the points at which 
ball bearings are utilized. The em- 
ployment of such bearings in crank 
shafts, clutches, change speed gears, 
jack shaft axles in wheels and in 
many other parts of automobiles and 
other machinery is explained, with 
numerous illustrations. 
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Plain Talk on the Dye Situation 


velopment in the United States 

of the Manufacture of Products 
Derived from Coal,” read at the re- 
cent Baltimore meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
H. W. Jordan, Semet-Solvay Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., presents some inter- 
esting and enlightening facts regard- 
ing our much-discussed benzol and 
dyestuffs situation. Mr. Jordan said 
in part: 

“During 1915 we read statements 
in the press almost daily, which gave 
the impression that our American 
chemical industry was wholly unable 
to manufacture synthetic coal prod- 
ucts, and that the only relief in sight 
was from the wonderful discoveries of 
a small group of chemical amateurs, 
who, having patriotically hurled them- 
selves into the situation since the war 
began, were on the verge of evolving 
the entire 900 synthetic coal tar dyes 
and the whole list of pharmaceuticals 
from palmetto and other sources, 
hitherto unsuspected as being funda- 
mental to organic chemical products. 
These statements, by implication, and 
by omitting mention of the extensive 
plants erected and put into operation 
by the old, established chemical com- 
panies in 1915, tended to create the 
public belief that these companies 
were doing nothing ‘to supply the 
American market. 

“Some of the most important prod- 
ucts which were widely heralded as hav- 
ing been produced for the first time in 
America in 1915, were manuiactured 
by these companies 15 to 3O years 
ago. Benzol and its homologues have 
been regular American products, with 
shipment in carload lots or tank cars, 
and with occasional exportation to 
Europe, since 1900. Salicylic acid was 
manufactured at Jersey City by Sins- 
ser & Co. from 1880 until 1897, when 
foreign competition closed the plant. 

“Synthetic carbolic acid was manu- 
factured by the Semet-Solvay Co. 
from benzol at Syracuse in 1900 and 
the following years, in quantities up 
to 2,500 pounds daily. The acid was 
synthesized into trinitrophenol, com- 
monly known as picric acid, which 
was bought by the United States gov- 
ernment for use in national defense. 
The United States had several well 
equipped plants, prior to 1885, for 
manufacturing the principal coal dyes 
of that day. The industry grew, and 
produced an increasing number of 
synthetics, from which all those sur- 
vive which could surmount the natu- 
ral and artificial barriers in the road 
to a complete American coal products 
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industry. The principal ones of these 
manufacturers have continued with- 
out interruption, and constitute the 
main body of our present organic 
chemical industry. 

“The failure to give credit in the 
daily press for the large amount of 
capital invested, and for the extensive 
work accomplished during the past 
year, is not fair to those American 
companies which built up our great 
American chemical industry during 
the past 30 years, and who are now 
the prime movers in expanding our 
American coal products industry to 
meet the new conditions. 

“The Benzol Products Co. is an ex- 
ample of this growth. Organized in 
1910 by men long associated with the 
acid, alkali and coal products industry, 
it began the manufacture of aniline and 
aniline salt at Frankford, Pa., in the 
aniline plant operated several years 
before by the late Dr. Jayne. Al- 
though the company’s output of ani- 
line in 1910 was but a small percent- 
age of the American consumption, the 
English and German producers imme- 
diately dropped the price from 10c or 
lle per pound, where they had held 
it for several years, to 9c or 8c. Most 
of the American consumers of aniline 
refused to buy this American aniline 
at the price of 9c to 10c at which it 
was offered. Instead they followed 
their usual custom and sacrificed the 
American producer by supporting the 
cut-rate foreign producers. 


Hurry to Washington for Help 


“These American consumers were 
the very ones who rushed to Wash- 
ington when the war began, and fran- 
tically implored the department of the 
interior to dig up right away, quick, 
through the division of mines, some 
unfailing source of supply to provide 
the two thousand or more synthetic 
coal dyes and pharmaceuticals which 
had required 45 years of German sci- 
ence and organization to develop. 
‘The trip to Washington was easy for 
them. They had been there repeatedly 
since 1880, whenever a tariff bill was 
under consideration, to advocate no 
tariff on dyes. 

“Since 1900 the production of benzol 
has steadily increased in the United 
States, so that there was enough ben- 
zol at all times fo. the manufacture 
of dyes, if the industry had been es- 
tablished by the assistance of the 
federal government and with the sus- 
tained support of the American tex- 
tile manufacturers. Not only were 
both these lacking but the textile 
manufacturers persistently favored 
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the English and German producers 
in preference to any American manu- 
facturers. Benzol supply is only one 
factor, and alone it is not sufficient 
to justify the very heavy investments 
required to establish an American 
coal products industry. 

“In 1915, several steel companies 
operating by-product coke ovens, in- 
stalled benzo! recovery plants, so 
that a heavy production of American 
benzol is assured. When the war 
ends the output from these plants will 
be so abundant, that it may become 
available as motor fuel for automo- 
biles. In this service, one gallon of 
motor benzol gives 15 per cent 
greater mileage than does a gallon of 
gasoline. 

“To illustrate the necessity of at- 
tention to detail, take synthetic manu- 
facture of carbolic acid. This proc- 
ess, starting from pure benzol, in- 
volves five chemical reactions and 
from ten to fifteen chemical oper- 
ations, if all by-products be recovered. 
If an avoidable loss so small as 1 or 
2 per cent be permitted in each of these 
steps, the final yield of carbolic acid 
would be so low that the process might 
be a commercial failure. Yet carbolic 
acid is one of the most simple products 
to manufacture. 

“Many others involve more steps, 
or steps in which the lack of tech- 
nical skill produces larger loss. For 
example, a certain product with a 
normal price of 30c per pound has a 
possible maximum yield of 100 units 
attainable by extreme care in manu- 
facture. With moderate care the 
yield drops to 88 per cent, and with 
ordinary care to 75 per cent. 

“Approach to 100 per cent technical 
efficiency is not the only requisite 
for commercial success. The intricate 
processes yield numerous by-products. 
Some are acids and alkalies which 
must be recovered and returned for 
use in the process. Others are salts 
or coal products which must be re- 
fined and sold. For many of these no 
market exists in the United States. 

“A network of markets must be 
created for every one of these by- 
products, either in the United States, 
in South America, Asia or Europe, if 
our American coal products industry 
is to grow with the world and pay 
reasonable dividends on the _ invest- 
ment. 

“It is not sufficient that American 
consumers acquire the habit of buying 
chemicals ‘Made in the United 
States... Our chemical industry, to 
endure, must cover the world’s mar- 

(Continued on Page 212b.) 
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First Principles of Shop Planning 


THE SPIRIT, not the letter, of scientific management is the element of chief importance 
in this subject, which today is engrossing the attention of so many practical men. This 
is the contention of Lieutenant Perkins, who, to illustrate his ideas on right manage- 
ment, describes the pattern shop and the new general foundry at the Puget Sound navy 
yard, Bremerton, Wash. Here, scientific methods have received direct practical application. 


notable advances have been made 

in the industrial world in the art 

of management or, as the more pop- 

ular term has it, scientific manage- 
ment. 

Many books and countless magazine 

articles have been written upon this 

subject. Some have strongly advocated 


T°: THE past few years many 


By F. M. Perkins, Lreut., U. S. N. 


the cards carefully given to the eighth 
of an inch, and other details as miaute. 
The result of all this is that the 
knowledge of management has increased 
remarkably within a comparatively few 
years. At the same time the general 
idea of what constitutes efficient man- 
agement is yet somewhat hazy. Ideas 
are not yet completely crystallized upon 


necessarily consist of the outward and 
visible forms. Just because the mana- 
ger’s office is filled with fancy follow-up 
boards, routing sheets, high-speed re- 
versible, double-acting time cards, work 
charts, etc., it is not necessarily true 


.that his management is scientific. By 
‘scientific I wish to be understood as 


meaning efficient, for, as applied to 
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FIG. 1—~THE SHOP PLANNING DEPARTMENT OF THE PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD 


scientific management; others have as 
strongly denounced it. Still others, 
without seeming to care whether their 
own particular brand of management 
could be characterized as scientific or 
unscientific, have gone calmly on their 
way occasionally offering the result of 
their experiences to the industrial world 
in a quiet and constructively helpful 
manner. 

The result is that the subject of man- 
agement has been studied, discussed 
and written upon from every viewpoint. 
You may turn to the book shelf in your 
office and select a book giving you the 
psychological effect upon the workman 
of pleasant surroundings or from an- 
other book you may find the forms for 
a follow-up system with dimensions of 


the subject. We have gone through 
that first stage where scientific man- 
agement was popularly supposed to be 
something like a pill, to be taken at 
once with immediate, beneficial effect. 
We have found that scientific manage- 
ment is not a cure-all, that its applic- 
ability and suitability vary under differ- 
ent conditions. We have discovered 
that scientific management, although cap- 
able of producing remarkable results, is 
not in itself particularly remarkable; 
that instead of being something myste- 
rious and revolutionary it is really 
nothing more than common sense sys- 
tematized and uniformly applied. 

We have learned that there is really 
something in this scientific management, 
but that the vital part of it does not 
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management, the terms are almost syn- 
onymous. If the management is not 
truly efficient, it is certainly not scientific. 
These forms of management are in 
themselves about the least important 
part of management; they may be re- 
garded as necessary evils to be kept at 
a minimum. In descriptions of systems 
of management greater stress is often 
laid upon the shape, size and arrange- 


ment of some form or chart, than upon. 


the necessity for the form, the work 
done by it and the saving made by its 
use. These forms frequently are re- 
vealed to us as something extremely re- 
markable in themselves while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, with a pencil, a piece of 
paper, a straight-edge and a knowledge 
of the information to be carried on the 
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form one may, within an hour, design 
half a dozen forms for the same pur- 
pose, all about equally good. 

Therefore, in endeavoring to increase 
our knowledge of management and our 
own ability as managers by actual ex- 
perience and by observing, conversing, 
and reading we should devote our 
greatest effort toward gaining a clear 
understanding of the principles upon 
which good management is founded, for 
with these principles well understood we 
are equipped to build the form or struc- 
ture of the management of our own 
business with greater skill than one un- 
familiar with its details. 

It is far from the purpose of the 
writer to attempt anything so ambitious 
as a general discussion of the principles 
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acts we perform our minds involuntarily 
plan for us. We breathe without being 
conscious of it, we are barely conscious 
-of the act of drinking a glass of water; 
eating requires a slightly greater men- 
tal effort; carving a roast is a more 
complicated matter and demands more 
effort of the mind to determine how it 
may best be done; preparing a dinner 
demands much more mental effort-plan- 
ning than carving a roast; managing a 
large hotel is a still further complicated 
matter necessitating not only the mental 
efforts of the manager, but also the 
mental efforts of his heads of depart- 
ments; all of this is planning—from the 
simplest act of our lives then, to the 
most complex, everything is planned. 
The simplest acts such as breathing and 
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ramming; that dirt must be a molding 
sand of the proper grade for the work 
and properly tempered; it must not be 
rammed too hard; it must not be 
rammed too soft; it must be rammed 
hard in one place and soft in another; 
it must be finished in time for pouring- 
off. Pounding sand in a hole begins 
to lose its simplicity. The casting must 
be delivered to the machine shop in 
time to be machined and fitted to place 
in the piece of machinery to which it 
belongs and which is to be delivered at 
2:00 p. m., next Saturday. The casting 
is only a little thing, but the machinery 
will be unable to operate without it. 
The little casting itself is worth only a 
dollar; the machine to which it belongs 
is worth $1,000 and there is a penalty 
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FIG. 2—THE MAIN BAY OF THE PUGET SOUND FOUNDRY 


of good management. It is the purpose 
of this article to discuss only one of 
the elements of good management; 
namely, planning, the necessity for it, 
the extent to which it should be carried 
and the practical benefits to be gained 
with special reference to the particular 
case of planning for the pattern shop 
and foundry. 

In any system of management the 
most vital element is the planning of 
the work. It matters not how simple 
the work to be done may be; it matters 
not whether the shop be large or small, 
or, indeed, whether a shop exists or 
not. All forms of human activity must 
be and are preceded by either conscious 
er subconscious mental processes which 
plan the thing to be done. The simplest 


walking our minds plan involuntarily, 
automatically; the complex, interwoven 
combination of acts required to conduct 
the work of a large manufacturing 
plant necessitate a planning staff em- 
ploying the efforts of a number of 
minds. Between these two extremes of 
human activity is every degree of sim- 
ple and complex activity and for each 
degree there is a method of planning 
best adapted to that form. How are 
we to select the method of planning 
best suited to our individual needs? 


Planning Elements of Foundry Work 


Pounding dirt in a flask seems a very 
simple proposition. So it is, but there 
is a pattern inside that flask which 
must draw; it must not be broken by 


if we do not deliver it on time. That 
man busily pounding dirt in a little box 
over in the corner of the foundry is a 
rather important being after all. How 
does he know that he must have that 
casting finished this afternoon in order 
that a $1,000 job may be delivered at 
2:00 p. m. next Saturday? He doesn’t. 
It was planned for him. He has noth- 
ing to think of but the business for 
which he is trained—molding. There 
are a lot of other things about that lit- 
tle casting that he doesn’t know. He 
doesn’t know why it was designed to 
that peculiar shape, nor why it has just 
so much strength at this particular sec- 
tion, nor how the patternmaker hap- 
pened to finish the pattern just an hour 
or two before he commenced the mold, 
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nor why it was cast in a certain kind of 
metal which will be inspected and must 
come within an allowance of a very 
few hundredths of 1 per cent of a given 
chemical composition. 

Our molder friend was only one of 
a large number who at one time or an- 
other have been or will be interested in 
our little casting and the casting itself 
is only one of hundreds to be turned 
out daily, each one of which must travel 
regularly on its way from the time 
when it exists only as a few lines on a 
blue-print until it reaches the shipping 
room, a finished article ready for use. 
All this is made possible by planning; 
with no planning at all, utter chaos 
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fore, we may rest assured that when 
we issue an order to do a certain job 
that, if we furnish no plans for the job 
somebody else must and will do the 
planning necessary to do the work. The 
job may be so simple that the mere is- 
suing of the order to do the work is all 
that should be given and the man who 
does tHe work plans it in his own head 
without delay. 

In dealing with such a case it is ob- 
viously useless and wasteful to attempt 
to furnish a detailed plan. The plan- 
ning of such a simple job is part of the 
trade of the man performing it; me- 
chanics are paid for their heads as well 
as hands; use should be made of both. 
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ference and loss of time are avoided. 
True planning does not exist simply for 
the sake of planning; it exists only so 
long as it positively and profitably fa- 
cilitates the execution of the work. True 
planning is simple and tends constantly 
to further simplify itself. It tends to 
produce system and order and a stand- 
ard method of management and opera- 
tion. When, as a result of planning, 
certain elements of the management be- 
come automatic, they are adopted as 
routine and planning for that particular 
element ceases. 

There is a practical lesson to be 
learned from our consideration of the 
fact that every piece of work done must 







































































FIG. 3—THE CUPOLA ROOM OF THE PUGET SOUND FOUNDRY 


would result; with efficient planning the 
various steps are co-ordinated and move 
regularly and without interference to- 
ward the production of the completed 
product. 

What are the fundamental principles 
upon which we may base a system of 
planning which will produce a smooth, 
uniform flow of work for the least 
amount of effort in the planning de- 
partment? ‘ 

In the first place we have said that 
all forms of human activity must be 
and are planned before they can be ac- 
complished. Therefore, for a given re- 
sult we know that a certain amount of 
mental effort must be expended. There- 


It should again be emphasized that 
planning does not mean the issuance of 
instructions in such detail as to rob the 
workman of initiative and of the ne- 
cessity for using his mind. Planning 
that deprives the employer of the use 
of the mind of the employe is wasteful. 
True planning commences where the 
mind of the individual employe stops. 
True planning is concerned with only 
such individual instructions as may be 
necessary. Without restricting individual 
initiative true planning. has for its ob- 
ject the standardization, co-ordination 
and direction of the efforts of individ- 
uals and departments and the production 
of a harmonious system whereby inter- 


be and is planned before it can possibly 
be completed. The lesson is this: If 
that work is not planned before it is 
undertaken it must be planned as it 
progresses; if it is not planned by some- 
one specially detailed to the work of 
planning it must be planned by the men 
who do the work. We may send un- 
planned work into the shop and imagine 
that we are saving overhead expense in 
the office, but the planning must be 
done. We have only given the planning 
to somebody else, probably someone not 
particularly weil qualified for it or 
someone whose time should be wholly 
concerned with production and rot with 
planning. The cost of the planning is 
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simply covered up so as not to offend 
the eye when looking over the monthly 
expense account; it actually exists in a 
more agreeable form in the productive 
labor account. 

To carry on any given piece of work, 
four elements are necessary: 

1.—The man. 

2.—The material. 

3.—The tools. 

4.—The instructions. 

It is the function of shop planning to 
bring these four elements together for 
every individual job at the proper time 
and place. 

These four elements are the means 
which the planner must use to assign 
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is that he shall, if possible, be the best 
available man for the work. He should 
be a specialist if possible, or to state it 
differently, as far as possible every job 
should be assigned to the man best qual- 
ified to perform it. This statement may 
sound like an attempt to expound the 
obvious, yet kindly bear with it for a 
moment and apply these questions to 
your own business: 

1—Do you know what class of work 
every man in your plant is best quali- 
fied to perform? 

2.—Did you gain this information (a) 
by asking the foreman; (b) by asking 
the man; (c) by assuming that the man 
is qualified for this class of work sim- 
ply because he has always done this 
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material for each job is supplied to 
the man upon or before the completion 
of the preceding job. In the case of 
foundry work, the patterns and cores 
may be considered as the material. It 
is advisable to supply the pattern or ma- 
terial well in advance of the current job 
and to place it where it can be seen by 
the workman, who, as he works, con- 
sciously or unconsciously considers the 
ways and means of working upon the 
material provided for the next job. This 
reduces loss of time between jobs. The 
planner must see that cores are ordered 
sufficiently in advance to prevent delay 
in clamping up after the mold is finished, 
and provide for other similar needs. 
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FIG. 4+—-THE BRASS MELTING DEPARTMENT OF THE PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD’S FOUNDRY 


the work to the best advantage. All 
four elements must be assembled before 
work can be done; the man is helpless 
if he lacks either material, tools or in- 
structions and obviously the latter three 
elements are useless without the man. 
To insure that every one of dozens, 
hundreds, or thousands of jobs per- 
formed daily shall not be delayed by 
the tardiness or lack of any one of 
these four elements is certainly a great 
undertaking. This is the function of 
planning. It produces order and system, 
until as active, actual planning it be- 
comes unnecessary, yet continues to 
exist in the shop practice as routine. 
The main consideration affecting the 
job, in so far as the man is concerned 


particular kind of work in your plant; 
or (d) did you give the man an oppor- 
tunity to work at several different class- 
es of work and keep records or make 
close observations to determine the class 
for which he is best suited? 

3.—Assuming that your knowledge of 
the men’s individual qualifications is cor- 
rect, have you a sure and systematic 
way of making use of it? In other 
words, does every job, so far as pos- 
sible, and as a matter of routine, go to 
the man best qualified to execute it or 
is it only the special work, the hard 
jobs that receive this attention? 


Material 


In the case of the second element, 
material, the principal point with which 
planning is concerned is to see that the 


In the absence of instructions from 
higher authority it becomes the function 
of the planner to see that the standard 
material or, without standards, to insure 
that the best material for the job is 
provided. The next point is to see that 
no waste can occur due to providing 
more material than necessary. 

With regard to tools, planning is con- 
cerned with seeing that the proper tools 
are used for ‘each job. The foundry 
planner is concerned less with this point 
than is the planner for the machine 
shop. Jobs which belong on the floor or 
bench should not be made on the ma- 
chine. Small jobs which may be well 
adapted to machine molding may often 
be more economically performed on the 
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FIG. 5—A NEAT CORE STORAGE SIMPLIFIES THE ROUTING OF CORES TO THE MOLDING FLOORS. THE MOLD-DRYING 
OVEN AND STEEL CONVERTER ARE SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 


floor or bench when the cost of mount- 
ing patterns for the machine is con- 
sidered. This is a point constantly re- 
quiring the judgment of the planner. 
The work of the foundry planner may 
properly include the provision of flasks 
and his work should be supplemented in 


the foundry by the convenient location 
of other accessories required in the work. 

The fourth element, instructions, de- 
mands the careful attention of the plan- 
ner to insure that the information is 
complete and his good judgment to 
avoid loss of his own and others’ time 








by making them verbose or unnecessar- 
ily detailed. In the case of pattern shop 
and foundry work, the instructions will 
naturally affect the pattern shop to a 
greater extent than they do the foundry. 
Instructions should be clear and con- 
cise; they should enable the workman to 
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FIG. 6—-THE BENCH DIVISION OF THE PATTERN SHOP 
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picture to himself the finished work. 
The criterion should be as they leave 
the planner, “Will these instructions 
permit the workman to proceed at once 
with the job without questions or de- 
lay?” “Do they contain information 
with which he is not concerned?” 

Instructions will take the form of a 
drawing, a sample, written verbal in- 
structions or oral instructions. It is in 
connection with this element of planning 
that the beneficial work of a good plan- 
ning system will be felt the most, par- 
ticularly in the case of jobbing shops, 
repair plants, ship building plants and 
other plants not manufacturing standard 
articles, for in plants of this kind in- 
complete instructions are the most fruit- 
ful source of delay. 

The four foregoing elements of plan- 
ning, men, material, tools and instruc- 
tions, are necessary to execute the va- 
rious individual jobs. To co-ordinate 
these individual jobs and to assemble 
the various parts at the proper time and 
place planning must take account of the 
disposition of the individual outputs. 
The planner must know what results 
are wanted as regards disposition and 
must have a simple, effective means of 
routing to make use of the transporta- 
tion system. 


Installing a Planning System 


When installing or perfecting a sys- 
tem of planning the manager should 
keep the fact constantly in mind that 
planning, merely for the sake of plan- 
ning, must not exist. Planning exists 
only for the purpose of securing certain 
results; when some of these results can 
be obtained as a matter of routine, they 
need not be placed under the control of 
the planning department. When a cer- 
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FIG. 8—-A SECTION OF THE 


tain feature or operation has been 
planned until a routine or standard 
method has been adopted, that operation 
may be dropped from the control of 
the planning department and a _ reduc- 
tion made in the department or its ef- 
forts devoted toward standardizing some 
other operation or feature of the man- 
agement. 

The size of the planning department 
does not depend so much upon the 
number of men employed as upon the 
class of work done. Highly specialized 
manufacturing work is readily stand- 
ardized and capable of systemization to 
the point where practically everything is 
reduced to routine. In this case the 
results of planning are obtained, but 
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FIG. 7—SHORT ENDS OF PATTERN LUMBER ARE STORED CONVENIENTLY 
AND ACCESSIBLY 





ORDERLY PATTERN LOFT 


they are obtained automatically and not 
by separate, detached, unsystematic effort. 

In jobbing shops, large repair plants, 
ship building plants, etc., a separate 
planning department is necessary, but it 
should constantly strive to reduce its 
functions to a routine and to approxi- 
mate the conditions obtained in the high- 
ly specialized manufacturing plant. 

The results to be obtained being kept 
clearly in mind, every effort should be 
made toward simplifying and systema- 
tizing the means of ‘effecting them. 


Navy Yard Planning Office 


The accompanying illustrations of the 
pattern shop and the new general foun- 
dry at the Puget Sound navy yard, 
Bremerton, Wash., illustrate in a meas- 
ure the effect of shop planning upon 
shop arrangement. 

The planning office, Fig. 1, handles the 
work of several other shops in addi- 
tion to the pattern shop and foundry. 
The work of this office includes not only 
the planning, but also a small standard- 
ization section whose function is the 
collection, recording and filing of data 
referring to works’ operations. These 
data are used to simplify and expedite 
the planning. 

Fig. 6 shows a section of the pattern 
shop with benches arranged for easy 
routing and supervision of the work. 

Fig. 8 illustrates a portion of the pat- 
tern loft which is on two floors directly 
over the pattern shop and is connected 
with it by elevator service. More than 
30,000 patterns are stored in this loft. 
A pattern storage card index is kept 
which makes it possible to obtain any 
desired pattern upon two or three min- 
utes’ notice. The index card for each 
pattern shows its number and the num- 

(Continued on Page 212b.) 
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Details of a Dry Blast Apparatus 


IT IS CLAIMED that blast furnace operators can more effectually increase their output by 


the imstallation of a dry blast than by increasing thew actual furnace capacity. 


Much 


interest has been manifested recently among iron makers in dry blast equipment. For 
this reason Mr. Miles’ description of his apparatus, which was designed to reduce initial 
expense, is of timely value to those desirous of increasing the efficiency of their plants. 


6 ie condition of prosperity ex- 
isting in the iron trade today 
may lead to the installation of 
dry blast plants at many furnaces 
where the need has been realized but 
where, hitherto, on account of unfavor- 
able market conditions, the expendi- 
ture involved could not be made. It 
is generally agreed that the dry blast 
results in a decrease of about 10 per 
cent in the fuel per ton of pig iron 
with a corresponding increase of pro- 
duction. An authoritative statement 
to this effect was made recently by 
A. E. Maccoun, superintendent of fur- 
naces, Edgar Thompson works, Car- 
negie Steel Co., in a paper read at 
the 1915 spring meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute and pub- 
lished in full in The Iron Trade Re- 
view, June 3, 10, 17 and 24, 1915. 
Mr. Maccoun said in part: “Under 
the heading of air supplied to blast 
furnaces, we have considered the im- 
portance of eliminating moisture, and 
have also mentioned the Gayley dry 
blast process. This process helps 
to develop a more uniform and success- 
ful blast furnace practice, as in addi- 
tion to producing uniform moisture 


By Joun B. MILes 


content in the air blast, it gives the 
furnace a uniform supply of oxygen 
by weight, and I am satisfied that Mr. 
Gayley’s original claim—‘The claim J 
personally make for the process is 
that with an increase in output of 10 
per cent, the fuel per ton of iron 
will be reduced 10 per cent and I con- 
sider this conservative’-—has been 
borne out by later experience with 
plants using dry blast. 

“IT am aware that there have been 
.instances in which the results from 
these plants have been disappointing, 
as much greater savings were expect- 
ed than Mr. Gayley originally claimed; 
but in a matter of this kind, the re- 
sults in one particular case should 
not be considered but rather the av- 
erage results of all installations ac- 
cepted as decisive, and I know that, 
on the average, Mr. Gayley’s claim 
has been fully borne out.” 

Without any material increase in 
fuel consumption, it is believed the 
production can be increased 15 per 
cent. It is not necessary to indicate 
in detail the value of this increased 
production under present conditions. 
It may not, however, occur to every 


one that increase of product can be 
secured by a less investment in plant 
through dry blast than by installing 
additional furnace capacity since a 
dry blast plant costs less than 10 
‘per cent of the cost of a blast fur- 
nace and its accessories. The other 
advantages of dry blast, reduced fuel 
when desired, regularity of grade, etc., 
are therefore thrown in as a gift. 
The writer has designed a dry blast 
apparatus which aims to reduce ma- 
terially the first cost of the plant. 
The apparatus shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is designed to 
treat 40,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, cooling water from a natural 
source being used in the first stage, 
the moisture to be reduced to 1% 
grains per cubic foot. It is assumed 
that the outside air is at 90 degrees, 
contains 9 grains of moisture per cubic 
foot, and that the blast pressure is 
15 pounds per square inch. These 
are summer conditions. During the 
remainder of the year, the moistire 
can be reduced below 1% grains per 
cubic foot and the power require- 
ments also reduced. Frequently, dur- 
ing the winter months, the cooling 
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water so nearly approaches the freez- 
ing point that it can be used in the 
second stage without artificial refrig- 
eration. ; 
A valve is inserted in the cold blast 
main and the air taken from the main 
between this valve and the blowing 
engines, passes through the cooling 
towers and interchangers into the 
main again at a point between the 
cut-off valve and the stoves. In the 
case assumed, the air at 222 degrees 
passes through the first interchanger, 
where it is cooled by air from the sec- 
ond interchanger, thence flowing up- 
ward through the first stage cooling 
tower, where it comes in contact with 
fine sprays of 75 degree cooling wa- 
ter and is reduced to a temperature of 
80 degrees. Leaving the first stage 
cooling tower the air passes to the 
second interchanger, where it is cooled 
by air from the second stage cooling 
tower, and passes upward through this 
tower, meeting artificially cooled water 
at 38 degrees, which cools it to 42 
degrees, at which temperature and 
at a pressure of 15 pounds per square 
inch, it contains the equivalent of 1% 
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grains per cubic foot of free air. The 
air, leaving the top of the second 
stage cooling tower, passes to the bot- 
tom of the second interchanger ard 
out at the top; then it goes to the 
bottom of the first interchanger and 
out at the top to the cold blast main 
and stoves at a final temperature of 
162 degrees. 

In the refrigerating house vertical 
compressors with compound discon- 
nected steam ends are indicated. With 
a view to using water and not brine 
for second stage cooling, a Baudelot 
cooler has been provided. Those who 
are familiar with the older type of 
apparatus will see in the small build- 
ing, only 45 feet by 55 feet, the re- 
sult of the reduction in the amount 
of refrigeration required. 

The compact layout of air cooling 
apparatus is dependent upon a design, 
patented by the writer, of a combined 
cooling tower and interchanger, the 
tubes of the interchanger being locat- 
ed in the annular space around the 
tower. 

In order to maintain a _ constant 
number of grains of moisture per 
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pound of air delivered to the furnace, 
it is necessary to change the tempera- 
ture of the air where last in contact 
with the water, as the pressure 
changes. This will be done automat- 
ically. , 

In order to maintain a_ constant 
quality of air, which is measured in 
pounds, it is necessary to change 
the revolutions of the blowing en- 
gines as the temperature of the air 
entering the blowing’ cylinders 
changes. It has been found quite 
satisfactory to make this adjustment 
once an hour. As a guide, an instru- 
ment which continuously records the 
quantity of air in pounds passing 
from the engines, can be used. 

Such a plant as that described, it is 
estimated, will cost complete, ready 
to operate, including foundations, 
building and cold blast connections, 
about $71,000. If the moisture be 
reduced to 1 grain per cubic foot in- 
stead of 1% grains, the plant will 
cost approximately $4,200 more. If 
60 degree water be available for first 
stage cooling instead of 75 degree, 
this could be reduced about $7,000. 


Slide Rule for Solving Flow Problems 


NEW slide and flow computer has 
A has been placed on the market by 
the Efficient Devices Co., 415 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. It 
may be used for all ordinary slide 
rule computations, including multipli- 
cation, division, square root, etc., and 
in addition solves problems relating 
to the flow of liquids and the size of 
pipe necessary for various conditions. 
Its use renders the application of for- 
mulas unnecessary and eliminates te- 
dious work with tables. The method 


of operation is simple, as each quan- 
tity involved is assigned to a partic- 
ular scale and the required answers 
are read directly. 


Has Two Reversible Slides 


The rule is of solid celluloid, per- 
manently attached to a leather case, 
with the directions for operation on 
the inside of the cover for ready 
reference at all times. The rule has 
two slides which are reversable, one 
side being for steam and water flow 


problems and the other, printed in a 
different color, for problems dealing 
with gas or air. 


The Rice & Dayton Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has issued two catalogs de- 
scribing its welding equipment. One of 
these booklets covers equipment suitable 
for use with oxygen and _ acetylene 
cylinders and the other covers apparatus 
for manufacturing the gases as well 
as descriptions of cutting and welding 
torches and devices of similar nature. 
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Shell Contracts 


Being Placed Very Slowly With Canadian 
Plants 


Toronto, Jan. 18—No new contracts 
for shells have been given out in 
Canada since the appointment of the 
imperial munitions board to replace 
the former shell committee. The 
board has been occupied in looking 
after the outstanding contracts and 
endeavoring to hasten deliveries, which 
are somewhat backward. The orders 
given out since the beginning call 
for 22,800,000 shells, and the actual 
shipments to date have amounted to 
8,000,000, of which 2,000,000 were 
“fixed” and 6,000,000 “unfixed” shells. 
This represents an actual expenditure 
to date of $65,000,000, the total amount 
of the contracts being estimated at 
$282,000,000. The latest available fig- 
ures show that there are some 422 
plants engaged in filling shell con- 
tracts. The cause assigned for the 
delay in deliveries is the complex 
nature of the industry and the fact 
that plants engaged in making com- 
ponent parts of shells are scattered 
all over the country, while there are 
only two places where the shells can 
be properly loaded with explosives. 





Domhoff & Joyce Co. 
Meeting 


At the recent annual meeting of 
sales forces and representatives of the 
allied interests of the Domhoff & 
Joyce Co. in Cincinnati, business 
discussions were held in the general 
offices of the company on each after- 
noon. The company gave a theater 
party and the annual banquet was 
held at Heidelberg, Ky. John Sar- 
geant, president of the Domhoff & 
Jeyce Co., presided as_ toastmaster, 
and was presented a handsome desk 
set by those attending. The banquet 
was enlivened by a number of “tele- 
grams” from important and distin- 
guished gentlemen from all parts of 
the world, which afforded much mer- 
riment when read. The dinner was 
given over to the social feature of the 
meeting and no business was dis- 
cussed. 

The Milburn Coal Co., in which 
Mr. Sargeant has large interests, was 
represented by its president, P. M. 
McClanahan. The Ideal Washed 
Gravel Co., which is also controlled 
by Mr. Sargeant, was represented by 
Frank Brandon, of Lebanon, O. The 
Domhoff & Joyce Co. was represented 
by the following: President and 
Treasurer John Sargeant; Secretary 
Charles A. Sargeant; Sales Manager 
Joseph D. Morton; C. H. Jenkins and 
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R. D. Jenkins, of Chicago; W. H 
Underwood and J. E. Shaw, of St. 
Louis; W. T. Morris and J. C. Gore, 
of Indianapolis; A. H. Vollmer, of 
Cleveland; C. K. Connelly, S._ T. 
Story, C. H. Domhoff, A. C. Cole, T. 
J. Joyce, C. Hayward, S. Borreson, 
A. Willis Cobb, Earle Seale, A. Haw- 
thorne, E. Forter, Al. Peters, A. J. 
Underwood and W. H. Frillman, of 
Cincinnati; E. G. Lohmeyer, of New- 
port, Ky.; H. H. Sargeant, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and H. S. Calcutt, of 
Covington, Ky. 


Aeroplanes for Navy 
The United States navy will have 
delivered to it from Massachusetts 


in the next two months more aero-*- 


planes than it has in service, nine 
from the Burgess Co., Marblehead, 
Mass., and six from the Sturtevant 
Aeroplane Co.’s works in Hyde Park. 
Three of the nine will be big Burgess 
battle sea planes, the fastest and 
largest contracted for by the United 
States. 

These three planes now being test- 
ed daily in Marblehead when weather 
permits will travel 80 miles an hour, 
will carry two men with seven hours 
fuel supply, an offensive equipment 
of one machine gun and 150 pounds 
of ammunition. 


Navy’s First Dirigible 

The first dirigible airship to be 
owned by the United States navy was 
made by the Connecticut Aircraft 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and will 
shortly be delivered to the govern- 
ment experts for testing out. The 
airship is a Zeppelin type, which now 
only waits the completion of the 
floating hangar which is being erected 
at Pensacola, Fla. The airship will 
be assembled shortly in one of the 
big sheds at the Portsmouth, N. H., 
navy yard. 


Stocks Decrease 


In Southern Yards—Great Activity of 
Blast Furnaces 

Every available stack in the south 
and southern Ohio was blown in dur- 
ing the last half of 1915, and at pres- 
ent more furnaces are operating in 
these districts than at any other time 
in the history of the pig iron market. 
This increased activity has been 
brought about by prices now prevail- 
ing, which are higher than at any 
time since 1907, and by extremely 
heavy shipments on contracts. That 
consumption is now greater than 
production can be seen by the rapidly 
decreasing stocks in furnace yards as 
shown in the following tables, which 
also give the stacks in blast and out 
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of blast in the south and southern 
Ohio: 


ALABAMA. 
No. No. 
stacks stacks 
in out of 

Name of operating compan blast. blast. 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & oe tn 

ITCRURANR o6.cGis hs ck dete 3 1 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 

SUE Abb siace cues en pea 1 1 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Bir- 

SUMAUIR 650) tA nebo ba deen 2 1 
Central Iron & Coal Co., Tusca- 

IGO8D. 2.6 S55 sbaicns ties debe bee 1 0 
Southern Steel Co., Gadsden*..... 1 1 
Tenn, Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.,, 

can é vin oWs cliais od cedn tne 6 3 

Tenn oal, Iron & R. R. Coa.,, 

Dirmingbam .<...i. .6ck vreau i cabes 1 1 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 

MORONMET 0. 5s ccdiviwiaeiceeenis 2 2 
Shelby Iron Co., Shelby.......... 1 1 
Woodward Iron Co., oodward.. 3 1 
Sheffield Coal & Iron Co., Sheftield 0 3 
Battelle Furnace, Battelle Fw koe es 0 1 
Woodstock Iron & Steel Corp., 

ARO 00s sndiss waved ones 0 2 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 

Co.,: : Gadegmi '. . cpseieaei «eden 0 2 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 

Co, Tromaner i eC RRRSGS 0 1 





*Will be blown out late in January, 1916. 
**Will be blown in late in famensy. 1916. 


EASTERN TENNESSEE. 


No. No. 

stacks stacks 

in out of 

Name of operating company. blast. blast. 
Southern Steel Co., Chattanooga.. 1 0 
Roane Iron Co., Rockwoodt..... 1 1 
Embree Iron Co., Embreeville.... 0 1 
Dayton Coal & Iron Co. Dayton. 0 2 
LaFollette Iron Co., LaFollette*. 0 1 
Cranberry Furn. Co., Jo hnson City 1 0 

Virginia Iron Coal Coke Co., 

Bete. ....6vide cinc@aweswenen 1 


“Out for relining; will be blown in in Jan- 
tary, 1916. 
tWill be blown in during first quarter of 


WESTERN TENNESSEE. 


No. No. 
stacks stacks 
: : in out of 
Name of operating company, blast. blast. 
Napier Iron Works, Napier...... 1 0 
Standard Iron Co., Goodrich..... 1 


0 
Warner Iron Co., 

ee OE Pre eee a 1 0 
Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., Mannie 0 2 
Red River Furnace Co., Clarksville 0 1 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 
(Including Ashland, Ky.) 


No. No. 
stacks stacks 

A in outof 

Name of operating company. blast. blast. 
Belfont Iron Works Co., Ironton. 1 0 
Globe Iron Co., Jackson......... i 0 
Hanging Rock Iron Co., Hanging 

Gietvvetzaaaes thheormiens 1 0 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co......... 1 0 
Union Iron & Steel Co., Ironton. 1 6 
Marting Iron & Steel Co., Ironton 2 0 
Marting Iron & Steel Co., Cul- 

PS CP a a Hp ete pain, z- 1 0 
Norton Iron Works, Ashland..... 1 0 
Ashland Iron & Mining Co., Ash- 

TOME bce evinces cicivend meee 2 9 
Star Furnace Co., Jackson....... 1 0 
Bessie Ferro - Silicon Co., New 

VOMOUTINE = beds Fite sk. xd dhe uae 1 0 
Columbus Iron & Steel Co., Co- 

eee Porgy ones yee ere 1 1 
Miami Iron & Steel Co., Hamilton 0 1 
— Iron & Steel Co., Wells- 

vay obese 6644s sheds ey 0 3 

Kelly Nail & Iron Co., Ironton* 0 1 
*Will " probably blow in in January, 1916, 

STOCKS IN FURNACE YARDS. 

In In In In 

Jan. Jan., Jan., Jan., 

1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 

tons. tons, tons. tons. 


. 235,000¢ \300,000 150,000 75,000 
17,000 50,000 50,000 ...... 


Alabama 
Tennessee 
So. Ohio (in- 
clud’g Ash- 
land, Ky. ) 20,000* 120,000 70,000 ...... 


+96,000 1 tons warrant iron. 
14,000 tons warrant iron. 
*8,000 tons warrant iron. 
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Aluminum Company 
Expanding 


The United Smelting & Aluminum 
Co., New Haven, Conn., which re- 
cently completed a plant for the 
manufacture of aluminum ingots, al- 
loys, etc., has been incorporated with 
$175,000 capital fully paid in. The new 
plant already has proved inadequate 
to meet the heavy demand of its 
product and a tract of land 80 x 114 
feet has been purchased adjoining the 
present property upon which a new 
building will be erected immediately. 
It will contain four or five reverbera- 
tory furnaces of a special type de- 
signed for melting aluminum, there- 
by practically doubling the company’s 
present output. In addition to pro- 
ducing aluminum ingots, alloys and 
granulated aluminum, babbitt metal 
alloys and spelter will be made. The 
officers of the company follow: Presi- 
dent, Harris Lapides; vice president, 
Michael Lapides; secretary, Louis La- 
pides; and treasurer, Abe Lapides. 
Louis Lapides is general manager of 
the company; L. M. Brile, for a num- 
ber of years affiliated with the United 
States Reduction Co., Chicago, is man- 
ager of sales; and Michael Lapides, 
a graduate of Gallaudet college, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, will have charge of the 
laboratories and the technical depart- 
ment of the company. The firm of 
Abe Lapides, former owner of the 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co., 
has passed out of existence, having 
been absorbed by the new corporation. 


Goes Out of Business 
Chicago, Jan. 18—By a deal just 


completed one of the oldest foun- 
dries in Chicago goes out of existence 
and is being dismantled to make way 
for other business. The Dearborn 
Foundry Co., Fifteenth, State and 
Dearborn streets, in existence since 
1883, has leased its site to the Beatrice 
Creamery Co., which will erect a $900,- 
000 cold storage plant here. 

The Dearborn foundry has special- 
ized in structural iron work and has 
had a small fabricating plant in opera- 
tion. It was founded by Erastus 
Foote and Edward T. Cushing, both 
interested in the Union foundry be- 
fore entering this relation. Mr. Cush- 
ing died several years ago. 





War Business 


To save the R. B. Phillips Mfg. 
Co., Boston, from going to the 
trouble of increasing its capital stock 
by more than $500,000, as well as the 
time it would require to accomplish 
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it, the American Ammunition Co. has 
taken over its contract for shrapnel 
fuses representing a gross price of 
$1,459,500 and will continue to make 
them in its \Vorcester plants. A con- 
tract at the Lowell, Mass., plant of 
the same company, for 1,000,000 Rus- 
sian detonators of gross value of 
$2,600,000, will be executed there by 
the International Steel & Ordnance 
Corp. The Phillips Co. will profit 
by the subletting of the contracts. 


Will Build Additions 

J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. manufacturers of drop forgings, 
have placed a contract with the John 
W. Ferguson Co., New York City, 
for several additions to their Buffalo 
plant. The drop hammer shop ex- 
tension will be the largest of these 
and will consist of four bays giving 
additional space 64 x 310 feet. The 
stock and finishing building will have 
its floor space increased by five bays, 
82 x 80 feet. A one-story repair shop 
also will be erected, 98 x 62 feet, 
with a mezzanine floor and a crane 
runway in the center. 


Merger Organized 


A certificate of organization of the 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., with 
a capital stock of $60,000,000 was 
filed with the secretary of state 
in Hartford, Saturday. The _ reg- 
istration fee was $8,000. It is a 
merger of the two companies, 
the Union Metallic having been an 
allied concern under the one manage- 
ment. The incorporators are James 
L. Banks, Jr., Reginald Roome and 
Chauncey B. Garver, all of New York 
City. There were filed with the cer- 
tificate, papers signed by M. Hartley 
Dodge, president of both companies, 
consenting to the use of the corporate 
name of the new corporation. It is 
understood no important changes are 
contemplated in the management. 


Plan to Merge 


Plans for merging the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
with the Pittsburgh Coal Co., under 
a Pennsylvania charter, are being con- 
sidered. The former concern has a 
capital of $30,000,000 and the latter 
is capitalized at $50,000,000. The mer- 
ger calls for a new capital of $80,000,- 
000, divided into 400,000 shares of 
preferred stock and 400,000 shares of 
common stock. Most of the stock is 
held by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of 
New Jersey. If plans submitted share- 
holders by directors are accepted, the 
New Jersey corporation will be dis- 
pensed with. 
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Will Handle Supplies 


Atkinson & Utech, Inc., a company 
just organized by Lloyd H. Atkinson 
and John J. Utech, has opened offices 
at 111 Broadway, New York, to 
handle a complete line of railway and 
industrial supplies and iron and steel 
products. Lloyd H. Atkinson, who 
for many years was sales agent of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., is- president 
of the company. John J. Utech, who 
formerly was connected with the Car- 
negie Steel Co., later with the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries and for the past 
six years with the Alliance Machine 
Co. as manager of its New York 
office, is vice president. Mr. Utech 
will continue to represent the Alli- 
ance Machine Co. in New York. 


Will Enlarge Trenton 
Plant 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 18—The Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., a subsidiary concern of 
the American Steel Corporation, will 
spend a half million dollars to improve 
its Trenton plant and enlarge some of 
the buildings to properly care for the 
new branches of industry which will be 
started early in the spring. The manu- 
facture of large steel barges will be one 
of the innovations, the company now 
having contracts to build two barges 
for the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. The 
bridge company will also erect ways into 
the Delaware river as soon as the gov- 
ernment completes the deep channel to 
the works. General Manager Alfred C. 
Funk says that many additional men 
will be employed. 


Elect Officers 


Peter J. Weber was elected president 
at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Metal Products 
Co., Milwaukee. Other officers re- 
elected were: Peter J. Weber, president; 
Henry C. Brelie, vice president; William 
J. Eberle, secretary and treasurer and 
Richard Gaertner, general manager. The 
foregoing officers with Charles E. Helm 
and August Littmann constitute the 
board of directors. The recent purchase 
of a large plant and additional equip- 
ment was ratified. y 


Toledo Plant—-The Doehler Die 
Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and To- 
ledo, O., has placed contracts for its 
new Toledo factory buildings to con- 
tain 70,000 square feet of floor space, 
consisting of foundry, machine shops 
and offices. With these buildings, 
which are to be ready for occupancy 
May 1, completed, this company will 
be in a better position than ever to 
give its western patrons prompt and 
efficient service. 
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News of Employers and Employes 


Troubles Continue in Some New England Plants— 


EW ENGLAND labor troubles 
N « the past week have cen- 


tered in Westfield, Mass., the 


home of the former Pope bicycle. 
The principal difficulty was at the 
plants of the H. B. Smith Co., maker 


steam boilers and radiators, where, 


on Jan. 11, about 350 laborers, known 


filers and chippers in the foun- 


dries struck for $2 a day, an increase 
of 25 cents, and an eight-hour day. 


Several Strikes Are Settled 


arbitration will be called upon to at- 
tempt to-settle the strike, if it con- 
tinues much longer. 


To Increase Wages 


An agreement by which 500 ma- 
chinists employed by the Westfield 
Mfg Co., formerly the Pope Mfg. Co., 
in the same town, will receive a 10 
per cent increase in pay, was ratified 


by the machinists union Saturday . 


Fales Machine & Iron Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been settled and the men 
returned to work Monday morning. 
The non-union men whe have been 
at work since that time ‘will be dis- 
charged. Most of them were im- 
ported from outside of the city and 
besides being armed were at times 
under police escort to and from their 
hotel to the foundry. Under the 
terms of the settlement, the men will 








Labor Troubles Fail to Check Prosperity 


Hartford, Ct., factories never have 
been as busy as they are at the pres- 
ent time. All the leading shops are 
operating full time, overtime, in 
double shifts and both night and 
day in their efforts to meet the’ de- 
mands of numerous big orders, 
many of which can be traced to the 
European war. Manufacturers pre- 
dict that the prospect of a continua- 
tion of the period of prosperity for 
a number of years ts assured. Not 
a single factory in the city ts operat- 
ing on a schedule less than full 
time. Thousands of extra hands 
have been added in the different 
shops and a notable shortage of 
skilled mechanics has developed in 
the past few weeks. 

There have been labor troubles to 
check the wave of prosperity, but 
the move for the eight-hour day by 
the machinists has not met with any 
success and officials of the plants 
where there was or are labor dif- 
ferences say that they have left no 
effects from the men going out on 
strike. 

The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 


Co., with orders amounting to nearly 
$30,000,000, is leading all other simi- 
lar concerns in the volume of busi- 
ness with foreign countries. 


Perhaps the Royal and Under- 
wood Typewriter companies were 
hit hardest by the war, as they car- 
ried a large foreign trade. In 
the fall of 1914, when the other 
factories in the city were keeping a 
schedule of between 45 and 50 hours 
a week, both of the typewriter con- 
cerns were working four days a 
week and sometimes less. 

Charles B. Cook, vice president of 
the Royal Co. says: “This time last 
year the factory was working four 
days a week with 750 to 800 hands, 
but today nearly every department 
in the factory ts working four nights 
a week and the force of men work- 
ing in the plant today is about 1,200. 
The domestic trade is the best ever 
and in the past few months we have 
sent 4,000 machines to England and 
2,000 to Russia.” 

Charles D. Rice, factory superin- 
tendent of the Underwood, said that 
it was on a four-day schedule at this 


time last year and, although the 
hours of the company were re- 
duced from 54 to 36 hours a week, 
none of the 3,400 employes of the 
company were laid off. 

The factory is now working six 
full days a week and the domestic 
trade is excellent. It is sending ma- 
chines to South Africa, India, the 
Phillippine Islands, South America 
and Russia. Mr. Rice attributes the 
former slump in the business of the 
company to the conditions arising 
from the European war. 

L. D. Parker, of the Billings & 
Spencer Co., said that in 1914 the 
plant was running at about two- 
thirds of its capacity while today 
700 hands are being employed, and 
the factory is working overtime. 

There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in business at the plant of the 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., ac- 
cording to P. B. Gale, vice president 
and manager. A year ago the fac- 
tory was working six days a week 
and a little overtime, with 90 hands, 
and today the plant is being oper- 
ated day and night, employing a 
force of 2,200 employes. 








a result of the strike, the com- 


pany was compelled to close its 


plants temporarily, which threw more 
than 700 other men out of employment. 
It is the largest independent radiator 
and steam heater plant in the country. 
30th plants reopened Monday morn- 
ing. In order to be prepared for any 
possible trouble, 125 uniformed guards, 
including 15 Massachusetts state po- 
lice officers, were on duty as they 
were Saturday, when the men were 
paid off. Four hundred of the em- 
ployes who formed an organization 
known as the Federal union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, voted Saturday night not to re- 
turn to work until the company 
grants their demands. It is expected 
the state board of conciliation and 


night, thus heading off a threatened 
strike. The agreement has been the 
subject of many conferences between 
the union and officials of the com- 
pany. 


Return to Work 


Because of a disagreement relative 
to wages for piece work, 1,500 em- 
ployes of the Hill plant of the Hendee 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., went on 
strike for a short time Jan. 11. The 
men returned to work after the union 
shop committee promised them thaz 
immediate steps will be taken to 
remedy conditions, and conferences 
have since been held. 

The strike of 55 iron molders and 
coremakers that started last June in 
the foundry ofthe Rice, Barton & 
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receive $3.25 a day, an advance of 
25. cents. After Feb. 8, this will be 
increased to $3.50 a day. 


Changes His Mind 


Alonzo Whitcomb, president and 
general manager of the Worcester 
Lathe Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
former president of the Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., of that 
city, thinks that killing the machin- 
ists’ strike, which he regards as “so 
easy that it would carry no glory 
with it”, might involve serious harm 
to the machine tool trade of Wor- 
cester. 

Having retired from membership 
in the Worcester branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, when 
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he sold out his interest in the Whit- 
comb-Blaisdell company, he started 
his new industry recently under con- 
ditions that gave rise to rumors ‘of 
vigorous opposition on his part to the 
policy of the association, and it was 
in this connection that he was asked 
to give his views on the strike con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Whitcomb for some years has 
been known as strongly opposed to 
labor unions and has figured promi- 
nently in engineering several big 
fights against them eisewhere than 
in Worcester. He admitted that he 
had changed his mind on this subject 
in the last few years, and had come 
to the conclusion that the organiza- 
tion of labor unions should not be 
opposed, that, in fact, organization 
might be of great benefit to employer 
as well as employe. 

Mr. Whitcomb said that if the em- 
ployers of Worcester would even 
tentatively treat with the employes, 
whom he spoke of as “imperfectly 
organized”, the strike would be im- 
mediately settled, and that instead 
of the metal trade industry leaving 
Worcester, it would remain and grow 
there. He said that the dissatisfac- 
tion of Worcester employes with con- 
ditions before the strike were in part, 
at least, justified, but his talk sug- 
gested, on the other hand that the 
men would have been far better off 
had they had a: strong organization 
long ago instead of being stampeded 
jnto striking by the advent of a pro- 
fessional organizer. 

Mr. Whitcomb also expressed the 
belief that the Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation in Worcester had made some 
serious mistakes in its activities. 


Unrest in Indiana 


Hammond, Ind., Jan. 16. — While 
there has been very little violence 
or property damage, there is consider- 
able labor unrest in the Calumet 
region. Representatives of the bu- 
reau of inspections of the depart- 
ment of justice are on the scene and 
a widespread investigation is being 
conducted. On the night of Jan. 13, 
the store room of the plant of the 
Standard Steel Car Co., which is 
making war munitions, was damaged 
by a fire thought to have been of in- 
cendiary origin. The fire was ex- 
tinguished by the sprinkler system 
with a loss of a few hundred dollars. 
About 300 workmen at this plant are 
said to be preparing to demand an 
increase in wages. 

At the plant of the Edwards Valve 
Mfg. Co., where four-inch shells and 
shrapnel cases are being made, 600 
machinists are on strike,.led by na- 
tional organizers of the machinists’ 
union. The men claim that all they 
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desire is a wage increase. Strike- 
breakers are being imported by the 
company and the authorities are ex- 
pecting some trouble. Cooks have 
been employed to feed the men in- 
side the plant. 

About 300 employes of the United 
States Metal Refining Co. have gone 
on a strike for increased pay. Fire- 
men employed by bushelers at the 
plant of the Republic Iron and Steel 
plant have gone on a strike, demand- 
ing an increase of 25 cents a day. 
The bushelers refused the demands 
and the :1en quit work. 


Youngstown Strike 


The strikes at Youngstown in the 
plants of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. are now a thing of the past. 
Resumption proceeded steadily in dif- 
ferent departments throughout the 
week and at the beginning of the 
present week operations were nearly 
at full capacity. 

Throughout the past week the mil- 
itia companies were gradually sent 
home and there was no further dis- 
turbances. 





Labor Notes 


The Copper Range Mining Co. has 
announced an increased bonus of 5 
per cent for January and February, 
making a total of 15 per cent on the 
wage rate of Nov. 1, 10 per cent hav- 
ing been given for November and 
December. The increase affects 3,000 
men. 

The Bullock Electric Works, Cin- 
cinnati, of the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
which reduced salaries of all of its 
officials ten per cent several months 
ago, has reimbursed them, and has 
placed all on the pay roll at their 
former salaries. This was done fol- 
lowing receipt of heavy orders for 
war munitions during the last half of 
1915. 

Employes of the Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn., have been asked 
by officials of the company to sign 
contracts for periods of three months, 
six months, one year, and_ similar 
periodical agreements for which bon- 
uses will be awarded. The object is 
said to be to prevent valuable em- 
ployes from leaving the factory and 
obtaining work elsewhere. 

Officers of the Wilkes-Barre Railway 
Co. have brought suit against the 330 
motormen and conductors in the com- 
pany’s employ, asking $200,000 damages 
for violation of contract and unlawful 
picketing. Suit is brought on the 
ground that a wage contract agreed to 
arbitration but a strike starting in No- 
vember resulted in this provision being 
violated. 
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Profit Sharing in Cash 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has announced a profit-sharing distri- 
bution of 5 per cent of the earnings 
of its employes eligible under the 
company’s profit-sharing plan during 
the year 1915. The amount distrib- 
uted will be approximately $350,000. 
About 9,000 men are affected. This 
profit sharing plan, which is the only 
cash distribution system in effect by 
any steel corporation in the Youngs- 
town district, has been in operation 
since 1909. In 1910, the first distribu- 
tion of 5 per cent was paid. In 1913, 
the distribution was 6 per cent and in 
1914 it was 3 per cent. This distri- 
bution is of special interest because 
the Sheet & Tube company has ap- 
propriated in the past year about 
$8,000,000 for extensions. 


Buffalo Company 

Expanding 
Additions are being made to the 
central plant at Buffalo of the Fergu- 
son Steel & Iron Co. Four more bays 
are now being erected and three more 
will follow immediately. A branch 
office has just been opened at 204 
Seitz building, Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the company. L. A. Remington, con- 
tracting engineer, is in charge of the 
office. This was necessary because 
of the continued increase of business 

in the Syracuse territory. 


Gun Contract 


The Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., 
which recently was acquired by the 
Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co., has re- 
ceived a contract through J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., for 10,000 light automatic 
field machine guns of the Lewis type to 
be delivered to the British government. 
The price stipulated is $750 for each 
gun, making the total value of the con- 
tract $7,500,000. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
will advance 25 per cent or $1,875,000 to 
the company to enable the work to pro- 
ceed immediately. 


Erecting Additions—Because of a 
phenomenal increase in demand for 
its Brasolite fixture, the St. Louis 
Brass Mfg. Co. has purchased two 
lots near its factory at 2615 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, and the con- 
struction of an addition to the fac- 
tory is in progress. The new build- 
ing will be six stories with basement, 
40 x 65 feet. Another extension will 
be started as soon as a lease on one 
of the lots expires. The improvement 
will cost about $40,000, and when com- 
pleted, the number of employes will 
be increased to 300. 
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Iron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Professional Boosting and Hammering Have Influence on 
Market—Numerous Gains for the Week 


in the week, the stock market re- 

corded gains at the close of the 
week in nearly all stocks connected 
with the iron and steel business. 

Monday there was a drooping ten- 
dency which was attributed to Wall 
street giving considerable attention to 
labor troubles. In seeking for a 
cause for the weakness, some went 
as far as to mention the German 
victory in the Vosges. 

Tuesday there was considerable pro- 
fessional hammering of the war 
stocks, several of which declined from 
two to five points, but Bethlehem 
steel finished 15 points above the low 
price of the preceding day. The clos- 
ing quotations were, however, far be- 
low those of September and October 
for some stocks. 

Wednesday a profesisonal element 
used its influence to advance stocks 
and the upward tendency was marked. 
Thursday the interest in the stock 
market was not very keen and Mexi- 
can troubles. caused some anxiety. 

Friday and Saturday there were no 
definite developments of importance, 
but strength was exhibited by a num- 
ber of stocks in the closing session. 

Quotations at the close of business 
Jan. 15 and changes in the leacing 
stocks identified with the iron and 
steel industry for the week are shown 
in the following table: 


T SPITE of the depression early 


| a So ea nares see 634% + & 
American Can, prfd.......... 112 + \& 
7 eee fe ee eee 71 — &% 
Amer. Car & Fdy. prfd....... 118 — k& 
American Locomotive ........ 66% + &% 
American Locomotive, prfd.... 101% + ¥&% 
American Steel Foundries..... 58 — 1% 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 112 — 2y% 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd..... 108 + ¥&% 
Bethlehem Steel .......... ~~ ee +51% 
Bethlehem Steel, prfd........ 141 — 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........ 49 - 2% 
CRIN “CMR ois. «cls as OS + A 
Comtimeitel -Can. orld.” . 0.03. 308 as 
te a rere 68 + 4% 
Crucible Steel, prfd.......... 110% + & 
General Electric ............ 176 + 2% 
International Harv. of N. J... 110% + 1% 
International Harv. Corp., prfd 108 + 5 
Lackawanna Steel ....... ome sf — 2% 
ess. Oe, & Stinp.. Coe...5...% 27% — % 
Nat’l. En. & Stmp. Co., prfd.. 92 — 3 
Fressed Steel Car... .... 02%. 61% — 1% 
Pullman Palace Car........:; 168 + 2% 
Republic Iron & Steel........ 52% - ¥% 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd.. 109 Shidts am 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 22% -1% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy., 

OENET shia bus cbeg ees ies eoawn 50 + & 
United States . Steel........... 86 -1% 
United States Steel, prfd..... 117% + Y% 
Westinghouse Mfg. .......... 67% — & 


Will Build Cars 


Wm. Ellis Corey, president of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.; Am- 
brose Monel, president of the Inter- 


national Nickel Co.; Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City Bank, 
New York City; E. F. Carry and C. A. 
Liddle have incorporated under the 
laws of New York state the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., Inc., for the purpose 
of manufacturing railroad cars and iron 
and -steel; of mining ores and coal, etc., 
with a capital of 250,000 shares with 
no par value. The amount stipulated 
with which the business will be carried 
on is $1,250,000. Recently, this group of 
capitalists acquired the car building 
plant of the Haskell & Barker Car Mfg. 
Co. at Indiana City, Ind. 





Can’t Get Steel 


Inability to obtain steel, except for 
far-extended deliveries, is given as the 
cause for the abandonment of the plan 
to reorganize and put into operation the 
plant of the, York Bridge Co., York, 
Pa, 


The property recently was _ pur- 
chased from the receivers by C. H. 
Vaughn; H. R. Hortenstine, formerly 
of the Penn Bridge Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; and J. O. Childers, a Panama canal 
engineer. Some orders for steel work 
had been taken by those interested in 
the reorganization, but the lack of steel 
has forced these to be relinquished. 





Financial Notes 


Ross & Young Machine Co., Detroit, 
maker of automobiles and parts, has 
increased its capital stock from $35,000 
to $750,000. 

Scripps-Booth Co., Detroit, auto- 
mobile manufacturer, has increased its 
capital from $150,000 to $350,000. Clar- 
ence H. Booth, manager of the Stude- 
baker plants, has been elected vice 
president and director. 

The Lewis Mfg. Co., Walpole, 
Mass,. has declared a 20 per cent 
stock dividend, increasing the com- 
mon stock from $250,000 to $300,000 
and has voted to issue $300,000 of 4 
per cent preferred stock, making the 
total capitalization $600,000. 

Lusk Foundry Co., Jackson, Mich., 
has changed its name to Pioneer 
Foundry Co., Ltd. 

Stockholders of the Detroit Copper 
& Brass Rolling Mills will receive 
$662,500 in dividends, the company 
having declared an extra quarterly 1% 
per cent and an extra 25 per cent, 
all cash, on its capitalization of $2,500,- 
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000, all of which is outstanding. The 
stock is closely held. 

King Foundry Co., St. Joseph., Mo., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$40,000 to $65,000 and will add to its 
equipment. 

The Wickwire Steel Co., Cortlandt, 
N. Y., has filed an increase of capital 
stock of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Recently the Wickwire company an- 
nounced that it would build a new 
steel plant at Buffalo. 

Stockholders of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. of record Jan. 25, will vote Jan. 26 
on the proposition to increase the 
authorized stock of $20,000,000, consist- 
ing of $5,000,000 preferred and $15,000,- 
000 common. Directors do not propose 
to issue the new stock at once, but are 
providing for future contingencies. 

The Gulf States Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. reports a balance after 
charges, reserves, etc., amounting to 
$81,729 in December and to $614,680 
in the calendar year 1915. For i915 
the balance available for dividends 
on the common stock after prevision 
for first and second preferred divi- 
dends was $338,680. 


The Berkshire mine in the Menom- 
inee range is to be operated again. 
It has been idle for some time but 
with it in operation all the mines in 
the Iron River district will be work- 
ing. The Berkshire was closed a little 
more than a year ago when the dull 
period was at hand. There are now 18 
or 20 in operation in the section. 


The Ironton mine, on the Michigan 
side of the Gogebic range, is pushing 
work as fast as men can be secured. 
Labor, however, is running scarce and 
in spite of the fact that 6,000 men 
are now employes in the Gogebic 
mines, many more could find work 
could they be procured. Wages are 
the highest for miners since the early 
days of the 80’s. 


Ex-Mayor T. Macdonough Russell, 
for a number of years treasurer of 
the Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has been elected its president 
to succeed William H. Burrows, who 
retired on account of ill health. Wil- 
liam C. Fisher will succeed him as 
treasurer. President Russell’s brother, 
Representative Samuel Russell, Jr., 
has been elected vice president of the 
company and Henry W. Hubbard, 
secretary. 

















Business News of Nation’s Capital 


Democrats Oppose Giving Protection to Dyestuff Industry— 
Withdrawal of Import Rates on Ferro Justified 


Washington, Jan. 18. 


ESPITE the 
D splendid op- 
: portunity oc- 


casioned by the 
European war 
m to build up a 
fey great dyestuff in- 
me dustry in the 
r ‘e United States, 

it appears cer- 
tain that the Wilson administration 
will oppose any plan looking to this 
end through an upward revision of 
the tariff. It also seems plain that 
the administration will forestall all 
efforts which are aimed to establish 
higher duties in any schedule of the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff, and will 
confine itself to the retention of the 
present duty on sugar and the pos- 
sible enactment of an anti-dumping 
clause, as proposed by Secretary of 
Commerce William C. Redfield. This 
situation, while forecast heretofore, 
was emphasized last week when the 
house committee on ways and means 
held a hearing on the bill of Repre- 
sentative Hill, Republican, of Con- 
necticut, proposing a revision of the 
chemical schedule for the purpose of 
building up the dyestuff industry in 
this country. The split in the com- 
mittee was sharply defined and was 
purely of a partisan character, Dem- 
ocrats showing that they were hostile 
to the bill, while Republicans strongly 
favored it, as did virtually all of the 
many witnesses who gave testimony. 
Democrats pretend to fear that, if 
the chemical schedule is opened, it 
will mean an entering wedge for 
opening of the entire tariff. More- 
over, they assert tariff legislation giv- 
ing high protection would not aid the 
dyestuff industry in this country be- 
cause the powerful syndicate back of 
the business in Germany would dump 
materials in this country and destroy 
the infant industry in this country. 
They claim that the only way to 
solve the problem is through anti- 
dumping legislation. 






Among the many interesting wit- 
nesses, who appeared before the com- 
mittee was Dr. Bernard C. Hesse, 
chairman of the committee of the 
New York section of the American 
Chemical Society, which has recom- 
mended anti-dumping legislation and 
approved the Hill bill as a means of 
building up the dyestuff industry. He 
appeared as an expert to testify as 


to the technical difficulties which 
American dyestuff marufacturers have 
encountered in their efforts to meet 
the situation brought about by the 
war. He took occasion to say that 
he is neither for nor against the bill 
introduced by Mr. Hill, but had come 
before the committee to support rec- 
ommendations of the committee 
which he heads. 

The United States, he asserted, has 
plenty of material for making dyestuffs 
and for the establishing of the most 
nearly complete chemical industry in 
the world. By-product coke ovens 
in this country, it was declared, can 
furnish enough raw material. The 
question with them was said to be 
as to which is the most profitable 
market for materials drawn from coal 
tar, such as benzol, toluol and nap- 
tha, and which are now sold to ex- 


plosive manufacturers. These chem-- 


icals, he said, are the basic materials 
for either dyes or high explosives. 
He said it is a big question as to 
whether American capitalists are will- 
ing to take the risk of investing in 
plants that may be rendered useless 
by foreign competition. 

Replying to questions by Represen- 
tative Rainey, Democrat, of Illinois, 
Dr. Hesse said that the dyestuff in- 
dustry might be established in this 
country in 18 months or two years in 
such a way as to afford substantial 
relief for the textile manufacturers 
who later claimed that they are face 
to face with a dye famine that threat- 
ens to throw hundreds of thousands 
of men out of employment. 

“As I understand it,” said the wit- 
ness in answer to a question asked 
by Representative Dixon, Democrat, 
of Indiana, “our ammunition manu- 
facturers are dependent upon the Ger- 
man chemical industry for some of 
their materials, although at present 
American sources seem to keep them 
supplied. From what I can learn, it 
would probably be good for this 
country to have an equipment that 
would enable it to manufacture chem- 
icals needed for the dye and explosive 
industries, but that is a question of 
policy to be decided by congress.” 


Higher Ferro Rates 


Washington, Jan. 18.—Withdrawal 
of import rates on ferro-manganese 
from eastern ports to central freight 
association territory, excluding Pitts- 
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burgh and related points, having been 
found justified by the interstate com- 
merce commission in an _ opinion 
handed down last Friday, it is con- 
sidered certain that the Pittsburgh 
import rates will also be withdrawn. 
This action by the carriers, which be- 
comes effective Feb. 1, will result in 
domestic rates being applied to im- 
ported ferro-manganese and means 
an appreciably higher transportation 
cost for steel interests in the terri- 
tory affected. 

Indicative of the -increase is the 
following table showing present rates 
and those which become operative 
Feb. 1, from Baltimore, based upon 
gross tons: 


Rates 
Present from In- 
To. rates. Feb. 1. crease. 
Youngstown, O..... $2.64 $2.92 28c 
eer 3.50 3.18 32c 
Portsmouth, O. .... 3.62 3.98 36c 


Upon protests filed by iron and 
steel manufacturers at the foregoing 
points the proposed tariffs withdraw- 
ing imports rates were twice suspend- 
ed, the second time until April 29, 
1916. Increased rates were subse- 
quently proposed to Pittsburgh also, 
but the tariffs proposing them were 
voluntarily canceled pending deter- 
mination of the case just decided. 
Now that the decision has been made 
the railroads are expected to with- 
draw the imports rate applying to 
Pittsburgh, which is $2.30, and sub- 
stitute the domestic rate of $2.46, an 
increase of 16c. Domestic ferro- 
manganese takes rates included in the 
billet list. Rates on articles in the 
billet list to points west of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo are made on the usual 
basis of percentages of the rates from 
New York to Chicago, and the rates 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
differentials of 2c and 3c per 100 
pounds, respectively, under the rates 
from New York. To Pittsburgh the 
rates from Philadelphia and _ Balti- 
more are differentials of le and 1%c 
per 100 pounds, respectively under the 
rates from New York. Domestic rates 
have been made on this basis since 
1901. Import rates on ferro-manga- 
nese constructed on the same percent- 
age basis as the domestic rates were 
first established in 1902 for compet- 
itive reasons, says the decision, and 
to assist steel manufacturers. They 
have evidently not been satisfactory, 
it is pointed out, to the carriers, as 
they have twice been canceled. Each 
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time they were restored, but upon a 
higher level. Import rates have been 
canceled on a number of commodi- 
ties, including spiegeleisen and ferro- 
silicon. The railroads contended that 
the present rates on ferro-manganese 
are unreasonably low as compared 
with the domestic rates, showing that 
ferro-manganese is more valuable than 
other articles included in the billet 
list. 

Steel interests protested against the 
proposed rates, it is asserted, largely 
on the grounds of discrimination, par- 
ticularly the discrimination attributed 
to the continuance of import rates to 
Pittsburgh. It is said the protest- 
ants were not aware when they com- 
plained that the railroads also intend- 
ed to cancel the import rates to Pitts- 
burgh. The steel interests also ar- 
gued that an increase in the differ- 
ence between the rates on imported 
ferro-manganese and on_ imported 
manganese ore would discriminate 
against the small independent oper- 
ator who is compelled to buy ferro- 
manganese in favor of the large plants 
which can import the ore and manu- 
facture their own ferro-manganese. 
The opinion says the domestic pro- 
duction of manganese ore is insignifi- 
cant so far as the steel industry is 
concerned, and adds: 

“The reduction of manganese ore 
is an expensive operation, and the 
smaller domestic operators cannot 
afford it. Protestants state that near- 
ly all of the ferro-manganese pro- 
duced by the large steel companies is 
also consumed by them and that pro- 
testants therefore depend largely 
upon the imported article. It is not 
urged that the rates on ferro-manga- 
nese and on manganese ore should be 
the same; merely that the present dif- 
ference between the rates should not 


be increased.” 


Steel on Coast 


Washington, Jan. 18—Senator Phe- 
lan, Democrat, of California, as a 
reply to a statement recently made in 
the senate that two-thirds of the 
structural steel which was used in 
the reconstruction of San Francisco 
was imported from Europe, has sub- 
mitted to that body communications 
he has received from President A. A. 
Devoto, of the Central Iron Works, 
and the chamber of commerce of that 
city. In his letter, Mr. Devoto says 
that since the disaster of 1906, ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 tons of struc- 
tural material have been used in re- 
building, of which at the utmost 120,- 
000 tons were imported direct to San 
Francisco from Germany and Bel- 
gium. Of the total tonnage of 1,100,- 
000 tons used, Mr. Devoto said, ap- 
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proximately 600,000 tons were fabri- 
cated and erected by San Francisco 
shops, and the remainder, 500,000 
tons, was furnished and erected by 
eastern firms. 

“We have no means,” the letter 
said, “of ascertaining whether any of 





Some Fun 


Also a Remarkable Statement 
Attributed to Mr. Redfield 


Fuller E. Callaway, a big cotton 
manufacturer of La Grange, Ga., 
who favored the Hill dyestuff bill, 
supplied the committee with both 
much amusement and common 
sense tentimony. His natural wit 
kept the committee in an uproar, 
and at the same time was mixed 
with a sound reasoning which made 
an impression on the committee. 
Mr. Callaway humorously said he 
was a Democrat because his father 
was and that all the “nice people 
down my way are’, and then pro- 
ceeded to have some fun at the 
expense of Democratic members of 
the committee. 

“My friend Redfield, you know, 
the secretary of commerce,” said 
Mr. Callaway, “is a very wise man, 
but I do not always agree with him. 
Now he thinks to pass this here 
anti-dumping bill would be enough. 
Some folks think the Hill bill would 
be enough. That puts me in mind 
of two of my niggers who were 
disputing and raising a row about 
who had -the best trap for catching 
a coon. I said to ’em, ‘Here, you 
nigger, your trap’s good, put tt 
over there; you other nigger, you 
think your trap is better—you put 
your trap here and if that coon 
don’t get caught in one or the other 
trap, my name ain’t Callaway.” 

Mr. Callaway went into some de- 
tail concerning the German dyestuff 
industry and said he was in Ger- 
many a few days before the war 
broke out, going through .a number 
of factories with one of his engineers 
to get some new ideas. Young col- 
lege men, he said, are often ob- 
tained by dyestuff plants at from 
$500 to $600 per year and laborers 
of the same families are employed 
in the business generation after 
generation, It is a well known fact, 
he asserted, that such a class of. 
labor could not be readily obtained 
in this country. 

“An average American college 
boy,” he said, “would expect $600 
the first week, $800 the next, $1,200 
the next and inside of six months 
he’d be running for congress and 
more than this chances are about 
ten to one he'd get there.” 

Mr. Callaway caused laughter 
when he said he had just come 
from an interview with Mr. 
Redfield, who, he asserted, had 
given him to understand that he 
would not “allow” President Wilson 
to sign the Hill bill even if it 
should be passed by congress. Mr. 
Callaway made certain that Mr. 
Redfield had made the statement 
and the witness said two other men 
were with him when the remark 
was made. 
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the steel used by the eastern firms 
was imported from abroad or not, 
but the amount of foreign steel 
brought direct to this port by the 
local shops and used in reconstruc- 
tion is less than 12 per cent of the 
total tonnage used.” 

The comparative prices of foreign 
and domestic steel at vartous periods 
from 1906 to the present are given 
in the letter as follows: 


5 Forei: 
Domestic price at 
price. Francisco, Cal. 
10 years Per cwt. Per cwt. 
tS epee ee $2.35 to 2.50 .30 
SR ee 2.25 to 2.45 os 
SOOB NW sien va SRE 2.35 to 2.40 2.20 
BPN ss vic ekni 2.10 to 2.25 1.85 
| Ep eis x 2.10 to 2.20 1.85 
SS EN ras: 2.05 to 2.25 1.82% 
SED a cag can 1.90 to 2.20 $1.90 to 2.02 
+ Ag ee RSS — 17648 
Himanebcs kewl -90 1.31% to 1.76 
SPER c tek be esduce 1.90 to 2.65 ” bs 


“No information at San Francisco for first 
half of year. 

The chamber of commerce com- 
munication said in part: 

“By carefully checking the records 
of the custom house from 1906 to 
the present time and by comparison 
with the figures similarly obtained by 
one of the largest steel users in the 
west, we can roughly estimate the 
amount of purely structural steel im- 
ported into San Francisco during this 
period to be 33,000 tons.” 


Service Restricted 


Washington, Jan. 18—The  inter- 
state commerce commission has ren- 
dered an opinion holding as justified 
the proposed restriction by railroads 
of fabrication-in-transit service at 
Rochester, Ind., and Greenville, Pa., 
to 14 iron and steel articles fabricated 
there into framework or sections for 
bridges or buildings. The complaint 
against such restriction, made by the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, was therefore dismissed, and 
as a result the restriction becomes 
effective on Feb. 1. The service at 
Rochester was applied exclusively to 
bridge and building material, and in- 
dustries there did not object to the 
operation of the proposed schedules. 


The Richardson-Phenix Co., lubrica- 
tion engineer and manufacturer, Mil- 
waukee, has opened a branch office 
in Boston, at 141 Milk street, in 
charge of Charles E. Blake. The 
company has moved its New York 
office to 30 East Forty-second street. 
E. M. May, manager of this office, 
now has associated with him J, J. 
May, who will devote his energies 
to the valve department. 





The Denver Manufacturers’ Association 
has authorized creation of a fund of $1,- 
000,000 to promote establishment. of 
manufacturing concerns in Colorado. 








Domestic Buying Takes Quick Spurt 


Railroads and Munition Makers Enliven Tool Market—Pittsburgh Mills 
Expand—Chicago Market Brightens—Russia Wants Cranes 


HE machinery market is now considerably more 
active than during the first week or two of the 
new year. Not only is there a recurrence of 

abundant inquiry from domestic war munition manu- 
facturers, but the demand from practically all lines of 
industry continues to grow in volume. The foreign 
demand, also, while not as active, involves large re- 
quirements. Probably the largest purchasing during 
the past week was that of the Savage Arms Co, 
Utica, N. Y., which bought approximately $100,000 
worth of machinery to facilitate production on the 
contract for 10,000 Lewis machine guns which it re- 
cently booked through J. P. Morgan & Co. for delivery 
to the British government. This concern still is in 
the market. Another concern which is inquiring 
eagerly on large requirements is the Marlin Fire Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works also is inquiring actively for lathes and other 
equipment for the best delivery possible. Many other 
companies are scouring the country for lathes and 
other tools. One concern has no fewer than 15 men 
who put in all of their time in making a careful and 
systematic canvass of industrial establishments in 
their respective territories in order to pick up such 
lathes and other tools as can be secured. Another 
company is maintaining three men whose sole duties 
are to expedite as much as possible the shipment of 
second hand tools from the plants in which they are 
located. The Russian demand for lathes and prac- 
tically all othér kinds of machine tools for the earliest 
possible delivery continues active, although not of as 
large proportions as a few weeks ago. Good in- 
quiries for machine tools for shipment to England 
are put out occasionally by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Railroads Continue to Enter Market 

Buying by the railroads continues good, although of 
smaller proportions than a few weeks ago. Without 
exception, the purchases of the eastern railroads now 
involve only a few tools at a time, and these generally 
are ordered without spending much time in consider- 
ing prices. The Ogden, Logan & Idaho railroad has 
purchased a comparatively large amount of equipment. 
The Southern railroad is taking bids on a good-sized 
list, but the expectation of the trade is that awards 
cannot be expected for some time to come. The list 
expected from the Pennsylvania railroad has not yet 
come out. ; 
Crane Market Comes to Life 

Crane inquiries are good, the biggest now before 
the trade being from a Russian interest, which is in 
the market for three ladle cranes and 15 travelers of 
the steel plant type. The Braden Copper Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, is in the market for a traveling 
crane to handle a 1%-cubic yard bucket. The Cam- 
den Coke Co., Camden, N. J., is in the market for a 
locomotive crane to be located on a gantry foundation. 
The Davidson Chemical Co., Curtis Bay, Md., has 
ordered four cranes to handle 3%4-cubic yard buckets 
from a Cleveland builder, and still is in the market 
for several large gantry cranes. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has purchased a 150-ton, 3-girder, steel plant 
crane from the Morgan Engineering Co. Shipbuilders 
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continue to furnish considerable activity in the eastern 
equipment market. The Samuel L. Moore & Sons 
Corporation, Elizabethport, N. J., which recently 
awarded a contract for the first of the buildings to 
comprise its ship building plant, is taking figures on 
the equipment. 

Eastern Concerns Enlarging 


Among concerns in the east which are expanding 
their capacity are the New England Mfg. Co., Wo- 
burn, Mass.; Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. ; 
W. -H. Compton Shear Co., Newark, N. J.; Contact 
Process Co., Buffalo; Gleason Works, Rochester, N, 
Y.; Globe Malleable Iron & Steel Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Endicott, N. Y.; 
Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Co., Philadel- 
phia; Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., and Remington 
Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chicago Market Waking Up 

After a slack period beginning just before Christ- 
mas and lasting into the new year, machine tool busi- 
ness in Chicago has taken on new life. While condi- 
tions are not yet quite as active as at times last year, 
the general tone seems excellent and the outlook is all 
that could be desired. A change has come over the 
situation in that export demand has lessened since the 
limitations enforced by the British government on the 
importation of machinery have been put into effect. 
Some cancellations have resulted from this order, but 
as a rule the machines concerned have been resold 
without difficulty. In place of the ‘export demand 2 
larger business from domestic users is appearing, this 
indicates that manufacturers believe present business 
conditions will continue. Buyers seem willing to 
order for delivery several months ahead and many 
sales up to July delivery are on the books. An in- 
quiry has been put out by Murphy, Stedman & Co., 
Ltd., 180 Grays Inn road, Holburn, London, W. C., 
calling for 500 lathes and almost an equal number of 
other tools, including grinders, drills, milling ma- 
chines, etc. 

The Chicago health department is about to close 
for a lathe, a milling machine, a shaper and a pipe 
machine for its machine shop in connection with the 
municipal reduction plant. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad is in the market for a 24-inch x 
12-foot lathe. The Great Northern railroad is under- 
stood to be about to issue a second list, having closed 
recently for considerable equipment. 


Big Mill Additions Planned 


An announcement that the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, intends to build a rolling mill at McDonald, 
O., is of considerable interest to builders of rolling 
mill machinery and equipment. Several other manu- 
facturers are increasing rolling mill capacity. The 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is installing equipment 
for the manufacture of hoops and bands at its plaut 
at Weirton, W. Va.; the Jones & Laugl.lin Steel Co. 
is building a new pipe mill and the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co. is carrying out its program of improvements 
announced last year. The Ashland Iron & Mining 
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Concentrated Power 


@ Our two three-high Bar Mill Stands are 
driven by a single motor through a rope 
drive—one of the most flexible and efficient 


forms of power transmission. 


G The mills operate at uniform speed which 
results in the superior finish that is required 
to meet ‘‘Agathon”’ quality “standards. 
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Every detail of our 
most remarkable plant 
is well worth your care- 
ful attention. A 
reading the description 
as it appears weekly 
in this publication? 
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We extend you our 
invitation to come at 
your convenience and 
visit us. e wish 
you to see with your 
own eyes our superior 
arr and meth- 
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Detroit Office: 326-27-28 Ford Bidg., F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
Clevelz.nd Office: Hickox Bldg. 


The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative 
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‘Co., Ashland, Ky., contemplates the erection of an 
‘open hearth steel plant. Manufacturers of rolling mill 
equipment, including the Mesta Machine Co., the 
Foundry Co., 
Hemphill & Co., the A. Garrison Foundry and the 
Seaman-Sleeth Co., are operating at maximum ca- 
pacity. The demand for machine tools is heavy, but 
no large contracts were announced last week. Hup- 
bard & Co. are in the market for a large punch and 
shear, an upright hammer and an electric hoist. 


Cleveland Market Firm 

Cleveland machine tool dealers are pleased with the 
present outlook. There is a steady domestic demand 
which explodes the theory that the present activity is 
due solely to foreign buying. One tool dealer de- 
scribes the situation in the middle west as “unusually 
Builders of farming implements and simi- 
lar un-warlike products are rushed and to care for 
home needs are extending their capacity, consequently 
entering the market for tools of all descriptions. 
tomobile builders are eager for equipment. 
the usual demand from Canada, but for the most 


United Engineering & 


healthy.” 


EASTERN STATES 


PATH, ME.—The 
the New England Co. at 
long has been idle, has been purchased by 
Harold M. Sewall and others, of Bath. The 
ship yard of the New England Co. adjoins 
that of the Arthur Sewall Co., and it is un- 
derstood negotiations are under way for the 
sale of the combined property to a concern 
in Maryland. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The E. R. Benson Mo- 
tor Co. has been incorporated to make auto- 
mobiles, motor cars and trucks; $150,000 capi- 
tal stock; by Arthur L. Robinson, Clement F. 
Robinson and Ernest R. Benson. 

KEENE, N. H.—The Wilkins Toy Co. has 
let a contract for a l-and 2-story, 90 x 200- 
foot factory. 

MONTPELIER, VT. — Plans are _ being 
drawn for a _ state capitol building to cost 
$150,000, which will be of stone, three stories, 
60 x 80 feet, with a 3-story wing, 60x85 feet. 

BOSTON. — Choralcelo Co. has been in- 
corporated to make musical instruments; $100,- 
000 capital stock; by W. E. Farrington, Emma 
F. Dunlop and G. E. Hills. 

BOSTON.—The Universal Car Co. has been 
incorporated; $20,000 capital stock; by Charles 
John Merritt, Sidney R. Wrightington and 
Paui M. Foss. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—The city of Medford 
has appropriated $200,000 for a city hall 
at High street and Governor’s avenue. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Contract for the 
$150,000 central fire station which will re- 
quire 170 tons of structural steel, has been 
awarded to the J. W. Bishop Co., Worcester. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS.—The Newbury- 
port Gas & Electric Co. will erect a $200,000 
plant on Water street for making gas and 
electricity, also a large steam power plant. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. — The 
Barber Electric Mfg. Co. has been _ in- 
corporated; $50,000 capital stoek; by Orin W. 


ship building plant of 
Nosth End, which 


Clifford, J. Frank Mason, Charles E. Riley, 
Harry C. Barber and Louise E. Freeman. 
PEABODY, MASS.—The leather plant of 


Thomas H. O’Shea was damaged by fire caus- 
ing a loss of $250,000. Two 9-story buildings 
and a 4-story building were seriously dam- 
aged. The plant will be rebuilt. 

WOBURN, MASS.—The New England Mfg. 
Co., making high explosives, has petitioned 
the city council for permission to erect six 
additional buildings, making a total of 24, 
and to enlarge the capw of its four storage 


houses from 12 tons to 25 tons each, the 
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dustries. 


Mackintosh, 


at once. 


their old jobs. 


Au- 


There is 


cost of the improvements being estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

WORCESTER, MASS.— Damage estimated 
at $7,000 was caused by fire in the shop of 
Cornelius W. Wails, maker of architectural 
iron, 44 Lagrange street. The 2-story wooden 
building was seriously damaged, as well as 
about $3,000 worth of machinery. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Plans are. being pre- 
pared for a brick, 1-story, 30 x 210-foot freight 
house and office building for the Providence 
division of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Benjamin F. 
Smith Co., has been awarded the contract for 
a building to be constructed on Central street 
for Eugene A. Burnham, to be used as a 
machine shop. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The R. E. Parsons 
Co., iron founder, has recently purchased 
property at the corner of North Washington 
avenue and Frederick street and will erect a 
plant. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The John Underwood 
Co., New York, adding machines, which has a 
factory here, has reorganized; $3,500,000 capi- 
tal stock; by John T. Underwood and E. C. 
Eachel. It is said the company plans to bring 
its Brooklyn, N. Y., plant here and combine 
it with the local plant. It is probable that 
a new factory building will be built in the 
spring. Under the new name, the company 
is a manufacturing organization only. The 
selling end will be handled by the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Marlin Fire 
Arms Co. is in the market for a large quantity 
of equipment for the manufacture of rifles. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—The Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Co., has plans for a 5-story, 62 x 
152-foot factory, which will be erected near 
the so-called Nickel factory and connected with 
it by a bridge. 

NORWICH, CONN.—Hopkins & Allen Arms 
Co. is having plans drawn for a gun factory 
addition and for two storage buildings. 

BRONX, N. Y. — The Automatic Trans- 
mission Co. has been incorporated: to build 
automobiles, vehicles, machinery and _  auto- 
matic appliances; $150,000 capital stock; by 
C. FP. Radcliffe, J. Morris Butler, G. F. A. 
Olt, 152 Chester street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The American Cast- 
ing & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to deal 
in iron and steel; $100,000 capital stock; by 
H. W. Bell, N. B. and H. L. C. Wenk Jr., 
1492 Union street, Brooklyn. 


BUFFALO.—The American Radiator Co. is 
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part local dealers are inclined to favor domestic in- 


Striking Machinists Capitulate 


The strike of union machinists at Hamilton, O., 
which completely demoralized the machine tool in- 
dustry in that city for several months, has been set- 
tled, and the strikers will return to their former places 
Open shops will be conducted by the em- 
ployers, but a substantial advance in wages will be 
given the workmen. 
in Cincinnati is still on, but all shops are running full 
and workmen are asking daily to be re-instated in 
Demand for machine tools is not as 
heavy as it was six months ago, but almost all plants 
in Cincinnati have orders booked that will keep them 
running full for some time. 
Works Co. will need a large amount of equipment 
for its new plant which will cover a city block at 
Pearl and Eggleston avenues, and D. Gruen & Sons 
Co., watch manufacturers, who will build a new plant 
on McMillan street to cost $75,000, will require 
special light machinery. 


The strike of ynion machinists 


The American Tool 


asking bids for an addition to its foundry; 
John E. Young, 30 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, is the architect. 

RUFFALO.—The Contact Process Co. has 
let a contract for a 1-story factory building. 

ENDICOTT, N. Y.—The Endicott Forging 
& Mfg. Co. has plans in progress for a 1- 
story, 65 x 70-foot forge shop addition. 


Sacket & Parke, Syracuse, are the architects. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y.—The Scottish-Mexican 
Oil Co. has secured a lease for a number 
of years on the property of the Marvel ship- 
yard in the South End, with a river frontage 
and work will go forward immediately in re- 
habilitating the yards and the purchase of the 
necessary tools and equipment. The company 
has been awarded several contracts for steel 
barges to be 200 feet long with a 40-foot beam 
and 16-foot draught. These barges will be 
used for lightering crude oil on the Tampico 
river, Mexico, to tide water. It is intimated 
that at an early date the company will be 
awarded a contract for two coastwise steam- 
ers for the Mallory line as well as a number 
of wooden lighters for use in New York har- 
bor. The lease was made through negotiations 
with the Ramsdell estate, owner of the prop- 
erty. 


NEW YORK.—The Braden Copper Co., 165 
Broadway, is in the market for a traveling 
crane to handle a 1%-cubic yard bucket. 

NEW YORK.—The Roamer Motor Co. has 


been incorporated to build automobiles, power 
boats, aeroplanes, etc.; $12,000 capital stock; 
by T. E. Adams, H. A. Jacot and E. L. Du- 
gas, 242 West Fifty-ninth street. 

NEW YORK.—tThe Intertype Composition 
Co. has been incorporated to build typesetting 
machines and machinery; $10,000 capital stock; 
by F. C. McGurk, A. B. Chaplin and B. H. 
Wander, 930 Fox street. 

NEW YORK. — The 


Kislok Brudney Ma- 


chine & Tool Co. has been incorporated to 
deal in hardware, foundry and factory sup- 
plies and mechanical devices; $6,000 capital 
stock; by S. Jacobs, H. Brudney, A. Kislok, 
215 E. Sixty-ninth street. 

NEW YORK.—The European Carbon Cor- 


poration has ben incorporated to deal in car- 
bon products and electrical appliances; $5,000 
capital stock; by H. Gugler, C. Monash and J. 
Hopkins, 1564 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
kinds of tools, scales, fixtures, etc.; 
stock; by M. Jacobs, H. M. 


in all 
$75,000 capital 
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PENNINGTON ORE 


HE PENNINGTON is the first open pit mine on the Cuyuna. 
The first carload of ore was taken out August 2, 1913. Ship- 
ments for 1916 will be from 300,000 to 350,000 tons. The ore is 


non-bessemer of good structure and is especially desirable for basic iron. 





A complete analysis of Pennington Ore in natural state 
and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212° Natural 
FPORE 0 04 cee Cis ote ee caw eee 50.6819 
PRObDROTUS. 5 Si oe ob > oa eh ean .209 1812 
SE on Sh cba epeeket hha vaeee 7.15 6.1997 
MRRTEE Fon aa's wash hs bE A .26 .2254 
PUI ois i tintiitinstck 44 eae cad 2.85 2.4712 
ENE 6 kde OO AS oT VRS 8A 35 3034 
PEMOSIA. 5) 6 Us eR aon e hae tee .20 1734 
SUE as Fee ieee .043 0372 
Vomtile. Matte. ? 0255. ec Reese 4.45 3.8585 
SE, a Bkibes bivciantnecene 13.29 











Pennington Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.5 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our other 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 
on your requirements for the coming season. 


THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 


CLEVELAND 3: 23 arts” OHIO 





Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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Jacobs and A. J. Jacobs, 78 Warren street, 
New York. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Hooker- 
Flectro-Chemical Co. plans to build an addi- 
tion in the spring at Buffalo and ‘Union 
streets. 

RICHMOND HILLS, N. Y. — The Inter- 
national Folding Machine Co. has been in- 
corporated; $10,000 capital stock; by C. A. 
Spahr, O. Armbruster and A. Kirchhofer, 
792 Forest avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Gleason Works 
has let a contract for a 1-story, 50 x 82-foot 
foundry; a 1-story, 50 x 98-foot machine shop 
and a l-story, 32 x 48-foot case hardening 
building. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. — The International 
Alarm Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 
manufacture emergency signaling deviaes; 
$100,000 capital stock; by J. Scheib, H. C. 
Marcellus and O. Bitter, 39 St. Paul street, 
Rochester. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Globe Malleable 
Iron & Steel Co. has begun work on a 1- 
story, 80 x 90-foot die sinking building; 1- 
storys 80 x 90-foot storage building; a 1-story, 
40 x 60-foot press building, and a 1-story, 
40 x 60-foot sand blast building. 

UTICA, N. Y.—The Savage Arms Co., 
which recently booked a contract for 10,000 
Lewis machine guns, has bought a large quan- 
tity of machinery, which will be used in fa- 
cilitating production on this contract. It i# 
understood that orders involving $100,000 al- 
ready have been placed and that the company 
still is in the market. 

WARREN, N. Y.—The county commission- 
ers have decided to build a bridge over the 
Allegheny river at Warren. The _ estimated 
cost of construction is about $125,000. Fred 
M. Hartman of the Warren chamber of com- 
merce states that there has been no _ en- 
gineer’s .estimate of the work. 

BUTLER, PA.—West Penn Traction Co. is 
making surveys for an extension of its line in 
the Butler district. It is proposed to extend 
the lines to McFetridge coal mines. W. E. 
Moore, Pittsburgh, is general manager of the 
traction company. 

BUTLER, PA.—H. L. Graham will receive 
bids about April 1 for the erection of a 3- 
story, 150 x 275-foot, high school building for 
the city of Butler. W. G. Eckles, New Castle, 
Pa., is the architect in charge. 

HAZELTON, PA. — The Hazelton chamber 
of commerce has made an announcement to 
the effect that Benjamin & Butler have con- 
cluded arrangements and will take over the 
plant of the Sheet Steel Co. and equip it for 
immediate use. The new industry will em- 
ploy about 300 men. 

MONONGAHELA, PA.—George Hogg, Key- 
stone building, Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
a contract for erecting the Stauffer Chemical 
Co. plant at Pigeon Creek, by Richard Irvin, 
architect, Union Bank building, Pittsburgh. 
NEW CASTLE, PA.—The American Car & 
Ship Hardware Co. has awarded Anderson & 
Filey, New Castle, a contract for erecting an 
addition to its plant on South Mill street. 
OIL CITY, PA.—The Pennsylvania railroad 
contemplates erecting a steel bridge over the 
Allegheny river at Oil City... A. C. Strand, 
Philadelphia, is chief engineer. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works continues actively to inquire for 
lathes and other equipment for the earliest 
possible delivery. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Abrandt Products 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
wheels, etc.; $15,000 capital stock; by William 
B Goodall, Narberth, Pa., and _ others. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Weatherly Foundry 
& Machine Co. has been awarderl a contract 
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by the Lehigh Valley railroad to supply the 
latter company with castings for 1916. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co. has let a con- 
tract for a I-story, 25 x 67-foot foundry 
addition. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Fire damaged the foun- 
dry of Jas. Yocum, 117 Corey street. 


PITTSBURGH.—Hubbard & Co. is in the 
market for a large punch and power press of 
about 500 tons capacity, an upright hammer of 
90 to 120 pounds capacity for one or two pow- 
er presses and a small electric hoist of 500 to 
1,000 pounds capacity. 

PITTSBURGH.—Thomas Hannah, architect, 
Keenan building, is preparing plans for a 
fireproof store and apartment building on 
Homewood avenue and Heinz street. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Standard Mfg. Co. 
will open a branch factory at Columbus, O., 
for the manufacture of enameled ware. 

PITTSBURGH.—C. P. Berger, architect, is 
preparing plans for a 10-story building for 
the Pennsylvania Taxemeter Co., 329 South 
troad street. 

PITTSBURGH. — The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co.’s plans for the construction of a 
pumping station and intake on the west bank 
of the Ohio river at Aliquippa, ra. have 
been approved by the state water commission, 

PITTSBURGH.—City controller is asking 
bids on piping for the Brilliant pumping 
station. 

PITTSBURGH. —R. D. Hunter & Co., 
Reaver, Pa., has awarded a contract for con- 
structing a reinforced concrete elliptical arch 
bridge over Sewickley creek, between Alle- 
gheny and Beaver counties.« 

PITTSBURGH.—Plans for a 2-story build- 
ing at City poor farm at Marshalsea have 
been completed. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—The Hillman-Neff Co., 
recently organized, will develop 175 acres of 
coal in German township. A coal tipple will 
be erected and a number of improvements will 
be made to the plant. Offices of the com- 
pany are in the Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 

WARREN, PA.—The Hultberg-Johnson Tool 
Co., capital stock $25,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by C. J. Anderson, P. E. Johnson and 
J. E. Hultberg. 

WEST CHESTER, PA.—Contracts soon 
will be awarded for an armory at West Ches- 
ter by the state armory board, Harrisburg. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Camden Woke Co. js 
in the market for a locomotive crane to be 
located on a gantry foundation. 

ELIZABETHPORT, N. J.—Samuel iL. 
Moore & Sons Corporation, which recently 
awarded a contract for the erection of the 
first of the buildings which will comprise its 
ship building plant, is actively figuring on the 
equipment for this plant. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—The Elmer Ord- 
nance Corporation has been incorporated to 
deal in steel and manufacture munitions; 
$100,000 capital stock; by Harry H. Picking, 
Charles O. Geyer and Gordon Grand, all of 
East Orange. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Gustav Haussling, 784 
troad street, will build a 3-story factory. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Seaport Steel Co. has 
been incorporated to deal in steel goods; $100,- 
000 capital stock; by Edward Sigmund, Chat- 
man, N. J., F. F.- Russell Thorn, Harry Ter- 
hune, Newark. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The W. H. Compton 
Shear Co. has been granted a permit to erect 
a 3-story brick factory to cost about $10,000 
at 314 Camden street. The company also will 
extend its present building. 

NEWARK, N. -J.—The Harrison Chemical 
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Co., which recently purchased a tract in the. 
Newark meadows, contemplates the erection 
of several buildings. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Essex Cornice Works 
has been incorporated to deal in cornices 
and other metal goods; $50,000 capital stock; 
by Bernard Wallin, E. Newberth and Herman 
L. Koenig, Newark. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Seaboard Chemical 
Co., recently incorporated with a _ capital 
stock of $285,000, has purchased three acres 
along the Newark meadows and will erect a 
plant. Charles M. Mason is the’ president of 
the concern. 

NEWARK, N. J.—P. S. E. Mann Co. has 
been incorporated to deal in auto supplies; 
$100,000 capital stock; by Frank S. Hannah, 
Josiah D. Grummon, New York; Helen B. 
Bauchello, Newark. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Auto Owners’ Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in motorcycles, automobiles, motor 
vehicles and accessories; $100,000 capital 
stock; by William W. Knott, East Orange; 
Benjamin L. Muller and William Holdstein, 
Newark. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The plant of D. B. Dun- 
ham & Sons, Inc., manufacturers of automo- 
bile bodies, was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $90,000. President F. W. Dunham says 
the plant will be rebuilt. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The Wright 
Aeroplane Co. is having plans prepared for 
a plant in. New Brunswick. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—The McCoy Iron 
Works has been incorporated to manufacture 
structural iron; $100,000 capital stock; by 
Millard A. McCoy, New Brunswick; Clarence 
E. McCoy, Natural Bridge, N. Y.; Gustav 
Sivenson, Fords, N. J. 

ROSELLE, N. J.—The Mehl Machine Die 
& Tool Co. is erecting a plant for the manu- 
facture of tools. 

WOODBRIDGE, N. J.—Property has been 
leased by the Bayard Chemical Co. at Edgar 
station. The company is remodeling buildings 
and equipping them to manufacture chemicals. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Electric Hose 
& Rubber Co. has made an announcement that 
it will place a 30x 225-foot story on one of 
its buildings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Southern rail- 
road is taking bids on an extensive list of 
plate-shop and boiler-shop equipment. 


CENTRAL STATES 


AKRON, O.—Plans for a new garage for 
the Goodrich Co. have been prepared by the 
Goodrich Co. and work will go forward 
shortly. This structure will be erected on 
South Main street, will be fireproof, six 
stories, will cost about $450,000, and will be 
capable of housing about 600 machines. 

AKRON, O.—The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. plans the erection of a power house 
on its River street property. The estimated 
cost of building and equipment is about $500,- 
000. 

AKRON, O. — The Kelley-Springfield Tire 
Co. plans to erect a 2-story addition to its 
boiler room. The present structure is 50x 50 
feet. A. W. Franklin is the general con- 
tractor. 

BELLAIRE, O.—The Benwood plant of the 
Gas Oil Supply Co. which was recently dam- 
aged by fire will be rebuilt according to a 
statement of R. M. Gilleland & Sons, owners, 
Bellaire. 

CINCINNATI.—The Bethesda hospital will 
build a 50 x 120-foot, 4-story addition at 
Reading road and Oak streets. Heating and 
ventilating equipment will be needed. 

CINCINNATI.—A_ 6-stery building, to cost 
$50,000, will be erected on West Fourth 
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Blooming Mill Chat With 
ROLLING MILL JIM 


How are your money 
rolls standing up—lI 
mean the Bloomers. 
They’re the: ones that 
makes output possible 
and a bad one to change 
when anything goes 
wrong. Get that? The 
bloomer is the money 
roll sure. Make ’em out 
of steel, soft enough 
to stand the heat yet hard enough to wear. 
The steel shouldn’t fire crack too easily 
either. Get ‘em out of the right stuff and 
treat ‘em right in the mill and the rest of 
the plant won’t shut down on account of 
change except on Sunday. HUBBARD 
makes a rollthat always suited me. The 
steel is the real metal and when you tell 
them to anneal, believe me it’s done right. 
I’ve got to duck, we’re making a record run 
on a set of Hubbard’s now—So Long. 
(Signed) 


folly Mill, fp — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry (o. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
«Hinds of Tron and Steel Folls and Steel Castings, 
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street by S. P. Nelson. MHeating and venti- 
lating equipment will be needed. 

CINCINNATI.—The plant of the Fosdick 
Machine Tool Co. has been purchased by 
the Peters Cartridge Co., which maintains of- 
fices in Cincinnati and a factory at Kings 
Mills, O. It is officially stated that no change 
will be made in the output of the purchased 
company. William Herman will retire as 
president of the Fosdick Machine Tool Co., 
and Norman Chase will become vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

CLEVELAND.—The Shelby Supply & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to deal in and build 
vending machines and supplies; $25,000 capital 
stock; by M. Perdue, H. H. Beck, Howard L. 
Beck, P. M. Schoor, W. D. McTighe. 

CLEVELAND. — Henry J. Lindsley, 1366 
West Seventieth street, manufacturer, plans to 
erect a factory building on property having a 
180-foot frontage on West 116th street and 
Madison avenue. 

CLEVELAND.—Homer McDaniel, manager 
of the Sheriff Street Market & Storage Co., 
has announced that the company’s $1,000,000 
cold storage plant, previously mentioned, will 
be erected along the line of the Cleveland & 
Youngstown railroad in the terminal district. 

CLEVELAND. — The Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. has been awarded a _ contract 
for four 12-inch centrifugal pumps capable 
of handling 4,000 gallons of water per min- 
ute. These pumps were purchased by the 
Nickel Plate railroad for use in sluicing on 
Cleveland’s west side gtade elimination project. 

CLEVELAND.—The first deed on the re- 
ported purchase of a site by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. has been filed and shows a 
purchase of 700 acres on Independence road 
for a steel plant and 200 by-product coke 
ovens. 

CONNEAUT, O.—Engineers have been mak- 
ing a general survey over the property upon 
which the Bessemer railroad intends to make 
extensive pier improvements. The Bessemer 
railroad is an ore carrier, for the United States 
Steel Corporation and plans to expend about 
$3,000,000 on the project. 

DAYTON, O.—The county commissioners 
have provided for the censtruction of a 
steel and concrete bridge over the Miami 
river at West Carrollton. The estimated cost 
is about $70,000. A ‘steel superstructure con- 
sisting of one 200-foot camel span with an 18- 
foot roadway with a 3-inch block floor and a 
sub-structure with concrete abutments is 
planned. County Engineer Smith states that 
the bridge will be nearly 600 feet long. 

FOSTORIA, O.—The Fostoria Screw Co. is 
installing about $20,000 worth of machinery in 
its local plant. 

LANCASTER, O.—It has been announced 
that the Ohio State Telephone Co. is pre- 
paring to expend about $60,000 in rebuilding 
its plant in that city. The installation of 
an automatic system is contemplated. 
MARIETTA, O.—The Marietta Silo Co. 
has been incorporated; capital stock $40,000; 
to manufacture farming implements and ap- 
pliances; by F. D. Cohan, John Welsh and 
W. W. Dana. 

NORWOOD, O.—The United States Can 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture cans 
and boxes of all descriptions; $600,000 capital 
stock; by O. C. Huffman, F. F. Downs, C. B. 
Harrison, Thomas McEvilley and Guy W. 
Mallon. 

PAINESVILLE, O. — The Hascall Motor 
Truck Co. has been incorporated to build 
trucks; $100,000 capital stock; by I. Amster, 
E. M. Demner, L. S. Lomasson, J. C. Bark- 
ley, and John P. Dempsey. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—President C. F. McGil- 
veray, of the Robins & Myers Co., has the 
plans of W. E. Russ, architect, Indianapolis, 
for the factory building which the Robins & 
Myers Co. will erect in Lancaster. The ar- 
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chitect has stated that the building will cost 
about $150,000. Bids will be received s‘ortly. 


TOLEDO, O. — The Kuhlman Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated to do a general en- 
gineering and manufacturing business; $10,000 
capital stock; by Carl Kuhlman, L. J. Harpst, 
Pauline Kuhlman, Alfred Kuhlman and George 
W. Fluekey. 

WARREN, O.—The Ohio Corrugating Works 
will be in the market shortly for equipment 
for a new addition to its plant. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. — Directors of the 
Youngstown & Niles Interurban railroad, a 
subsidiary of the local interests, have asked 
an extension of charter and announce that 
an extension to Warren, O., will likely be 
constructed. 

ZANESVILLE, O.—The Southwestern Ohio 
railroad has appealed to the public  utilit‘es 
commission for authority to issue $800,000 of 
common stock, the proceeds to be used in 
purchasing the line of the Southwestern Ohio 
Railway & Light Co. and to extend the line 
to New Lexington. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad plans to build a passenger sta- 
tion here at an early date. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.— The Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad is reported to have secured 
rights-of-way for a 13-mile line to connect the 
Coburn Creek branch with the railroad run- 
ning along the Big Coal river branch. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—St. Francis hos- 
pital plans to build a fireproof hospital near 
Ritter park, to cost about $250,000. 

BOND, KY.—The Bond Reduction Co. has 
been organized and will make firebrick and 
other clay products. Equipment is being pur- 
chased. C. E. Kennedy is president and B. 
A. Bounds manager. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The broom manufac- 
turing plant of John A. Graham, which burned 
recently with $10,000 loss, will be rebuilt. 
All machinery was motor-driven. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Falls City Ele- 
vator & Machine Co. has been organized by 
John O. Arnold and C. J. Smith. 

MT. STERLING, KY.—The city has of- 
fered to create a franchise if the Kentucky 
Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky., will establish an 
electric light plant. The matter is under con- 
sideration. 

PADUCAH, KY.—The West Kentucky Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated to engage 
in general construction of all kinds; $25,000 
capital stock; by J. H. Sullivan, S. sullivan 
and Roy L. Sullivan. 

PADUCAH, KY.—The city commission is 
considering the question of establishing a gar- 
bage incinerator. 

PADUCAH, KY.—C. L. Van Meter, com- 
missioner of public safety, is preparing plans 
for the equipment of a blacksmith and ma- 
chine shop for the repair of city equipment. 

PADUCAH, KY.—Joint repair shops wil! 
be established here by the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis railroad, with general of- 
fices in Nashville, and the Burlington, which 
has headquarters in Chicago. 

PROVIDENCE, KY.— The municipality, 
which recently issued bonds to establish an 
electric light plant, has sold the issue and 
will proceed with the erection of the plant. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The American Air 
Craft Co, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and repair aeroplanes and air craft. 
The directors are John Keefe, D. J. Foster, 
R. B. Allison, H. E. Cantwell and George E. 
Feeney. Capital stock $50,000. 

AURORA, IND.—A_ telephone company 
capitalized at $50,000 is being organized to 
operate in Dearborn and Ripley counties in 
conjunction with the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Telephone Association. 

COLUMBIA CITY, IND.—Charles_Bross- 
man, consulting engineer, Indianapolis, is pre- 
paring plans for improvements to the water 
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works system, including two turbine unit con- 
densers, ‘auxiliaries and steam piping. Bids 
will be asked soon. 

CHICAGO.—F. A. Bennett, 5844 Broadway, 
will build a 2-story factory for the manufac- 
ture of metal specialties at a cost of $6,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Simplex Truck Form Co. 
has been incorporated; $100,000 capital stock; 
by Charles D. Norris, Walter E. Lund and 
Joseph Airose, 105 West Monroe street. 

CHICAGO.—The National Pulley & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated; $100,000 capital 
stock; by F, N. Kaufman, W. D. Bradfield, 
75 West Washington street, and Albert H. 
Miller. 

JOLIET, ILL.—The city of Joliet plans to 
install a high-pressure water system in the 
business district at a cost of $150,000. O. D. 
O'Callahan is the city engineer. 

SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Fire did about 
$35,000 damage in the South Chicago plant of 
the Illinois Steel Co.’s electrical storage house. 
A 2'4-story structure was seriously damaged. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The American 
Steam Pump Co. is having plans prepared for 
an addition. 

BOYNE CITY, MICH.—The Conrad Iron 
Works has been incorporated; $5,000 capital 
stock, 

DETROIT.—The Welt Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated; $400,000 capital stock; by 
J. H. and F. H. Walker, J. W. Anderson and 
others. 

DETROIT.—The Colonial Car Co. has in- 
corporated; capital stock $100,000. 

DETROIT.—Union Cap Screw Co. has been 
incorporated; $3,000 capital stock. 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Furnace Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $180,000 to 
$230,000. 

DETROIT.—Lukomski Bros. will build a 
foundry, two stories, 60 x 150 feet and 40 x 
120 feet. Joseph G. Castler & Co., archi- 
tects, 523 Chamber of Commerce building, are 
taking bids. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bids will be re- 
ceived for the construction of the first building 
for Calvin college. The building, compiete, 
will cost $150,000. The plans call for several 
buildings to be constructed later at a total 
cost of $1,000,000. 

LANSING, MICH.—The Lansing Co. is fig- 
uring on a contract for 100,000 trench stoves 
for European delivery. 

MENOMINEE, MICH.—The Menominee 
Electric Mfg. Co. has increased its capital 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000 and will enlarge 
its plant. 

PLYMOUTH, MICH.—The Plymouth Mo- 
tor Castings Co. has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration with a capital stock of $10,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Auto Parts Mfg. Co., 
528-532 Broadway, has been reorganized and 
has taken over the Badger Specialties Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Walter N. Schwab has been 
named genera! manager. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Co., Milwaukee, has received an order 
for one 5-ton electric traveling crane for the 
foundry of the Jaeschke Bros. Foundry Co., 
Milwaukee. The foundry will be ready about 
Feb. 15. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Chain Belt Co., 736 
Park street, has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 to care for an in- 
crease of business. The company is making 
a number of improvements and small exten- 
sions, but contemplates no important enlarge- 
ment at this time. 

MILWAUKEE.—Leo G. Smith, president of 
the Electric Steel Casting Co., recently or- 
ganized with $300,000 capital stock, previ- 
ously noted, kas purchased a tract of 20 
acres on Main street, West Allis, for the pro- 
posed electric steel foundry. Plans are be- 
ing prepared by Mr. Smith and The Raulf 
Co., 53 Patton building, for the first unit, to 
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be 80 x 300 feet, and to be of reinforced 


concrete, brick and steel, equipped with one 


3-ton electric furnace. Work will start about 
March 15. 
CLAYTON, MO.—The county will vote 


about Feb. 15 on a $3,000,000 bond issue for 
bridge and road purposes. Address the county 
commissioner. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Park board has ap- 


proved plans by Waddell & Sons, engineers, 
for a reinforced concrete bridge in Swope 
park, 750 feet long and 70 feet wide at a 
cost of $220,000. The work will require 
about 600 tons of steel. 


JOPLIN, MO.—The city of Joplin plans an 


issue of $100,000 in bonds for improving and 
enlarging the municipal electric light plant. 
C. A. Patterson is the commissioner of public 
utilities. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Bytanic Metal Co. 
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Catlin Jr., Joseph C. Reed and W. OD. 
Achuff. 


DES MOINES, IA.—The Des Moines Steel 
Co. has been incorporated to build bridges; 
$10,000 capital stock; by J. E. Van Liew and 
John L. Gillespie. 

SIOUX CITY, IA.—The Denkman & Herms 
Co. has had plans prepared for a 2-story and 
basement, 60x 100-foot foundry building. F. 
E. Colby is the architect. The structure is 
estimated to cost about $40,000. Bids will be 
called for shortly and work will go forward 
at an early date. 

DULUTH.—Contracts have been awarded by 
the Zenith Furnace Co. for a 300-foot addition 
to its West Duluth dock, and for the installa- 
tion of coal handling apparatus, The esti- 
mated cost of the improvement is $100,000 
and the work will be completed in the spring. 
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Aluminum Co. of America will erect a series 
of power dams in the Little Tennessee river. 
The Oliver & Hill Construction Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been awarded a contract for 
the general work. 

HANCOCK COUNTY, TENN.—Samuel P. 
Witherill, of Philadelphia, is reported to have 
purchased 10,000 acres of zinc ore lands in 
this county, and to have plans. for the de- 
velopment of the property. 

KINGSPORT, TENN. — The Clinchfield 
Portland Cement Co. has made arr-ngements 
for the erection of a steel building to be 
equipped with motor-driven machinery for the 
manufacture of hydrated lime. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Kelley Ax Mfg. 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., has purchased a 
building and will equip it with motor-driven 
machinery for the turning of handles. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The American Car & 











The Week’s Best Business Tips Condensed 


DELAYS in factory production cost you money. 


promotion cost you more money. The following 
for thin order books. A trial will convince you. 


Murphy, Stedman & Co., Ltd., 
180 Grays Inn road, Holburn, Lon- 
don, W. C., are making inquiry in 
this country for 500 lathes and a 
like number of other tools, includ- 
ing grinders, drills, milling ma- 
chines, shapers, etc. 

A Russian interest is in the mar- 
ket for three ladle cranes and 15 
electric traveling cranes. The Rus- 
sian Commission has headquarters 
in the Flatiron building, New York 
City. 

The Southern railroad, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is taking bids on consid- 
erable machine tool equipment. 

The Braden Copper Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City, is in 
the market for a traveling crane. 

The Camden Coke Co., Camden, 
N. J., ts in the market for a loco- 
motive crane to be mounted upon a 
gantry foundation. 

The Davidson Chemical Co., Cur- 
tis Bay, Md., is in the market for 
several large gantry cranes. 

The Samuel L. Moore & Sons 
Corporation, Elizabethport, N. J., 
is taking figures on equipment for a 
ship building plant. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, are 
in the market for a large punch. a 
500-ton power press, a 90 to 120- 


pound upright hammer and a 500 
to 1,000-pound electric hotst. 

The Ohio Corrugating Works, 
Warren, O., will be in the market 
shortly for equipment for its new 
plant addition. 

The American Tool Works Co., 
Cincinnati, will need a large amount 
of equipment for a new plant which 
it is building. 

D.. Gruen & Sons Co., watch- 
maker, Cincinnati, is building a 
$75,000 plant and is inquiring for a 
large amount of special light ma- 
chinery. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, is in the market for 
lathes and other machine shop 
equipment. 

The Kelley Ax & Mfg. Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., has purchased 
a building in Memphis, Tenn., and 
will equip it with motor-driven ma- 
chinery for turning ax handles. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroad, Chicago, is in the 
market for a 24-inch lathe. 

The Great Northern railroad, St. 
Paul, will issue a new list of tools. 
It recently closed for considerable 
ecautpment. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., is in the market for 


Delays in your sales 


list is @ sure cure 
Get next! 


a large amount of equipment for 
manufacturing rifles. 

The Clinchfield Portland Cement 
Co. will erect a steel building at 
Kingsport, Tenn., to be equipped 
with motor-driven machinery for 
the production of hydrated lime. 

A waterworks plant will-be built 
at Cornwall, Ont., with an expendi- 
ture of $25,000. The following 
equipment will be purchased; steam 
pump, two boilers, high-pressure 
turbine and water pumps. J. G. 
Harkness is the clerk. 

The Bond Reduction Co., Bond, 
Ky., is in the market for firebrick 
and other clay-products-making ma- 
chinery. C. E. Kennedy is presi- 
dent of the company. 

The municipality of Providence, 
Ky., has sold bonds and will erect 
an electric lighting system shortly. 
Equipment will be purchased at an 
carly date. 

The John B. Duncan Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., ts in the market for a 
6-foot band mill for immediate de- 
livery. 

The Savage Arms Co. has re- 
cently been awarded a large con- 
tract for machine guns, and is in 
the market for equipment for its 
plant at Utica, N. Y. 





has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in metals; $15,000 capital stock; by W. L. 
Allen, Lewis B. Tebbetts and Alva C. True- 
blood. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — The St. Louis Brass 


Mfg. Co. has started work on the erection 
of a 6-story addition to its plant. The build- 
ing occupies a site 40x65 feet, will be built 
of reinforced concrete and will cost about 


$40,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Carr-Trombley Mfg. 


Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
sashes, doors, blinds and molding; $50,000 
capital stock; by J. T. Adams, A. B. Trom- 
bley and J. T. Carr. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Southern Railway 


Supply & Equipment Co. has been _ incor- 
porated; $150,000 capital stock; by Ephron 


The Barnett Record Co. was awarded the 
general contract and the work will be super- 
vised vy J. W. Fraser Co., Cleveland, O. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—It is officially an- 
nounced that the St. Paul Light & Power Co. 
is planning to build a hydro-electric plant. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Florida Schub 
Concrete & Construction Co. has been awarded 
a contract to build a $50,000, 2-story con- 
crete building for the Doscher & Gardner Co. 
on Myrtle avenue. The building will occupy 
three lots, 65 x 98 feet. 

CHILHOWEE, (BLOUNT CO.), TENN. — 
Work has been started on the construction 
of the Southern railroad company’s exten- 
sion from Chilhowee to the point where the 


Foundry Co. has had plans prepared for the 
erection and equipment of a woodworking 
plant at Binghamton, near Memphis. The 
plant will cost $25,000. 


ARGENTA, ARK. — S. J. Sullivan, Hot 
Springs, Ark., will remodel the building form- 
erly occupied by the Municipal Light & Power 
Co. and equip it as a foundry and machine 
plant. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Magnetic Coal 
& Iron Co. of Tennessee, Washington county, 
has been incorporated; $100,000 capital stock; 
by J. R. Applegate, C. F. Camp, M. F. 
Mellen, H. H. Dyer and F. W. Hoos. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—The American Iron & 
Steel Co. has purchased 4,000 acres of prop- 
erty in Cass county, Tex. This property is 
expected to be ore producing land. A. B. 
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Wolvin, Texas City, is president of the com- 
pany. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Houston Light & 
Power Co. will spend $200,000 for improve- 
ments. 


TYLER, TEX.—Bond for $250,000- have 
voted for water works system. 


COMMERCE, OKLA.—Bonds for $42,000 
have been voted for a municipal water works. 
The Benham Engineering Co., Oklahoma City, 
is preparing plans and bids will be asked in 
February. 


DEWEY, OKLA. — The Safety Pipe Line 
Connection Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by Morgan P. Fugate, L. B 
Hering and Fred B. Woodard, all of Dewey. 


WESTERN STATES 


OTTAWA, KAS.—The Warner Fence Co. 
has had plans prepared for a 50x 60-foot 
foundry addition. Structure will be of fire- 
proof construction. 


PLAINS, KAS.—Bonds for $20,000 have 
been voted for electric light and water works 
plants. H. W. Magruder, Liberal, Kas., is 
the engineer in charge. 


WICHITA, KAS.—Plans have been made 
public by the Martin Metal Co., previously 
noted, for the erection of a 100 x 140-foot ad- 
dition on East Second street. The structure 
will cost about $200,000. F. W. Martin is 
president of the company. 


GRETNA, NEB.—Bids will be received until 
Feb. 10 by the clerk of Sarpy county for a 
bridge with three 100-foot spans with trussed 
steel arches. 


SOUTHERLAND, NEB.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Feb. 15 by the clerk of Lincoln 
county, North Platte, Neb., for a bridge with 
two 200-foot spans. Alternate bids on steel 
and concrete are asked. 


SCHUYLER, NEB.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 15 by the clerk of Colfax county 
for a bridge with four 75-foot trussed steel 
spans. 

BUTTE, MONT. — C. H. Schutte, Water- 
town, S. D., will commerce the construction of 
a foundry in Butte. Bids have been called for 
and work will go forward immediately. A 
site has been selected near the Northern Pa- 
cific depot. 


PUEBLO, COLO.—It is understood that ex- 
perts sent out by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. recently to investigate power plant in- 
stallations and equipment of steel mills have 
reported favorably and that considerable new 
equipment will be installed in the Minnequa 
plant. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—James N. Glad- 
ding, city engineer of El Paso, reports that 
the cost of a water works system at Albuquer- 
que would amount to $413,000. 


MOSCOW, IDA.—The Rhodes Harvester 
Co., recently incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, will build a plant to manufacture a 
combined harvester. William M. Rhodes is 
president of the company. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Pians have been com- 
pleted by J. R. West, chief engineer of the 
port of Seattle commission, for a 1-story rein- 
forced concrete building to house the com- 
pressor plant for a storage building on the 
east waterway, estimated to cost $30,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH. — W. E. Dyer, New 
York building, has been awarded a contract 
for the construction of a 3-story and basement 
brick and steel store and apartment building 
at Fourteenth street and Forty-second avenue 
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N. E., for Corwin S. Shank, Alaska building, 
to cost $22,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Electric Heating 
& Mfg. Co. has been organized for $75,000 to 
manufacture patented electrical specialties. A 
2-story factory building at 1812 Ninth avenue 
south, Seattle, has been purchased. J. G. 
Eddy, of Everett, is president of the concern 
and P. F. Apfel. secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Apfel is also president of the recently organ- 
ized Electric Sales Corporation which will 
handle the output of the Electric Heating & 
Mfg. Co 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation has been incorporated with $300,- 
000 capital stock. For the present, the com- 
pany will have offices in the Lippy building, 
Seattle and will move later to the L. C. Smith 
building. A ship building plant will be con- 
structed at once on ground owned by the 
Seattle Dock Co. Present plans call for the 
construction of twin steel ships for the com- 
pany’s use, 


TURK, WASH.—The Bimetallic Milling Co. 
with a capitalization of $100,000 is planning 
to begin the construction of its 100-ton daily 
capacity electro-chemical ore treating plant. 
O. E. Weston, of Spokane, is president and 
general manager. 


OREGON CITY, ORE.—The directors of 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. have approved 
plans for the extension of its mill and _ will 
take up option from the city of Oregon City. 
The improvements will cost $750,000. 


PORTLAND, ORE, — The Oregon Brass 
Works have closed a contract with the Wil- 
liamette Iron & Steel Works to supply the 
latter all the bronze work it may require in 
1916 in connection with steamboat construc- 
tion, engines and other machines. The con- 
tract will probably amount to $20,000. 


LOS ANGELES.—The Panama-Pacific Ware- 
house Co. will decide shortly on a site for a 
$1,000,000 steel and concrete warehouse which 
is planned. C. E. McStay, F. H. Brooks, A. 
B. Cass, R. H. Raphael, C. L. Bisbee and G. 
B. Ocheltree of Los Angeles and Moores & 
Dunford, Chicago, are interested. 


CANADA 


PENHOLD, ALTA.—The Central Alberta 
Milling & Trading Co. has been incorporated 
to build and operate mills, elevators, etc., with 
$50,000 capital stock. 


DARTMOUTH, N. S.—W. H. Covert, who 
is interested in a French cable company, will 
establish a plant here. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—W. H. Westman is in- 
terested in the Well Works Co., which will 
take over the Defiance Iron Works’ plant and 
will install machinery and equipment to manu- 
facture its specialty. 


CORNWALL, ONT.—A_ waterworks plant 
will be built at a cost of $25,000. One steam 
pump, two boilers, turbine and water pump 
will be purchased. J. G. Harkness is clerk. 


GUELPH, ONT.—A stove foundry will be 
built at Guelph by W. A. Mahony, Telephone 
building. Bids will be called for shortly. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Burlington Steel 
Car Co. will build an addition to its plant 
to cost about $5,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canadian Cart- 
ridge Co. will build another factory on Sher- 
man avenue, North, to cost $15,000. 


HEPWORTH, ONT.—The Hepworth Silica 
Pressed Brick Co., Bruce street, will build a 
plant to manufacture brick, tile, etc., at a 
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cost of approximately $20,000. Manager C. S. 
Block is in charge of the operations. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The Canada Brass Foun- 
dry Co. has taken over the Excelsior hotel on 
Wellington street, and will make a number of 
improvements and alterations. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—The Western Ma- 
chinery Co. will move into larger premises 
on North Court street and will install consid- 
erable new machinery. 


SARNIA, ONT.—The Reid Wrecking Co. 
will build an addition to its dry dock to ac- 
commodate the largest boats on the lakes. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—The Wabash-Grand 
Trunk railroad has had plans prepared for the 
erection of a round house and _ locomotive 
shops at St. Thomas. Work on the buildings 
will be commenced at an early date. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Public Utility 
Construction Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
to build buildings, bridges, railways, etc.; 
$275,000 capital stock; by H. G. Valliant and 
others, 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Montreal Tram- 
ways Co. will enlarge its plant on Notre 
Dame street, by the addition of 50,000 to 60,- 
000 horsepower. The first unit of 17,000 
horsepower will be installed this season. The 
cost of the additions will be between $2,000,- 
C00 and $3,000,000. Mr. Robert is president. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Montreal Public 
Service Corporation is having plans prepared 
for extensions to its plant. The new plant 
will be a steam power type and will have a 
capacity of 60,000 horsepower. The first unit 
of 15,000 horsepower will be installed shortly. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Canadian Electro 
Products Co., Ltd., which was recently in- 
corporated to manufacture shells, war muni- 
tions of all kinds, etc., with $500,000 capital 
stock by Julien C. Smith and Howard Mur- 
ray of Montreal, will take over the Record 
Foundry building and will install new ma- 
ckinery. The company will also install a new 
electric furnace. 


LA PORTE, SASK.—The Advance Rumley 
Thresher Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of M. Rum- 
ley Co., Ltd., La Porte, Ind., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture threshing machines, 
machinery, tools, farm implements, etc., with 
$50,000 capital stock. 


NEW CATALOGS 


ORE ANALYSES.—Oglebay Norton & Co., 
Cleveland, have issued a 68-page booklet giv- 
ing the analysis of 1915 iron ore cargoes and 
the probable figures for next year’s supply. 


ORE ANALYSES.—Pickands Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, have issued their annual cargo 
analyses of Lake Superior iron ores for the 
past season; the booklet in which these analy- 
ses are incorporated also contains the guaran- 
tees for 1916. 


THREADING MACHINERY.—The Landis 
Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has issued a 
73-page catalog devoted to a description of 
bolt and screw cutting machinery; the catalog 
also describes a pipe and nipple machine and 
pipe threading and cutting machine recently 
placed on the market. 


HIGH SPEED STEEL SITUATION.—The 
high speed steel situation from the viewpoint 
of the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., is set forth in a folder recently issued by 
that company. The folder gives a number of 
facts that are published for the purpose of 
giving the company’s customers a view of the 
present situation. 


CHAIN HOISTS. — The Wright Mfg. Co., 
Lisbon, O., has issued a 24-page catalog show- 
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ing the construction of its chain hoists. Sev- 
eral tables giving specifications of various 
sizes and types are included. A brief de- 
scription of the Wright hand traveling crane 
is presented as well as data covering plain 
and geared trolleys and differential chain 
blocks. 


TESTING MACHINES. — The Sturcke- 
Watson-Stillman testing machine for cylin- 
drical gas containers is described in catalog 
No. 93 recently issued by the Watson-Stillman 
Co., Aldene, N. J. In addition to illustrations 
and descriptive matter relating to the Sturcke- 
Watson-Stillman machine, a discussion of va- 
rious methods of testing cylinders is presented. 
Data regarding testing safety discs also are 
given. The catalog contains sixteen 6 x 9- 
inch pages. 


OIL SWITCHES.—In a bulletin recently 
issued by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., small capacity industrial oil 
switches are illustrated and described. An- 
other bulletin is devoted to luminous arc 
lamps of the pendent type. The distinguishing 
feature of this lamp is in the arc, which is 
formed between the positive upper electrode of 
copper and the negative lower electrode, which 
consists of a sheet steel tube containing a 
specially prepared composition. 


FIRE BRICK.—The Betson Plastic Fire 
Brick Co., Rome, N. Y., has issued an at- 
tractive folder devoted to its product. The 
booklet calls attention to the advantages of a 
one-piece boiler furnace lining. The com- 
pany’s plastic fire brick consist of refractory 
material which forms a jointless lining around 
the entire furnace hearth. The compound is 
pounded in position with a mallet and 
smoothed with a trowel. The pamphlet also 
contains a number of testimonials from users 
of this plastic fire brick. 


POWER HAMMERS..— Beaudry & Co., 
Inc., Boston, have issued a 20-page catalog 
describing their line of belt and motor-driven 
hammers. These hammers are adapted for 
light and heavy railroad work, general forging, 
plating, drawing, swaging, spindle-making and 
general manufacturing. They are built in two 
types, one ranging from 50 to 500 pounds 
weight of ram, the other from 25 to 200 
pounds. The catalog contains a complete de- 
scription of the hammers, together with illus- 
trations and specifications. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT. — The noise- 
less pivoted conveyor for handling coal, ashes, 
coke, etc., manufactured by the C. W. Hunt 
Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y., is 
illustrated and described in a 52-page catalog. 
The object of the catalog is to suggest to 
those operating or designing a power house, 
the advantages and obvious economies possible 
with a properly arranged coal and ashes hand- 
ling plant. The catalog contains not only 
detailed illustrations of the conveyor, but nu- 
merous installation views in various large 
plants throughout the country. 


LIFTING MAGNETS.—In a 24-page bul- 
letin, the Cutler-Hammer Clutch Co., Milwau- 
kee, gives an interesting description of its line 
of lifting magnets. The bulletin contains 
more than 40 illustrations. Interesting inform- 
ation is presented showing the design and ap- 
plication of these magnets, together with the 
cost of handling various classes of materials. 
A novel illustration is the reproduction of a 
moving picture taken of one of these magnets 
handling a skull cracker ball and breaking 
scrap. The increase in lifting capacity of the 
company’s new high duty magnets ranges 
from 20 to 50 per cent. 


HOT AND COLD SAWS.—Bulletins re- 
cently issued by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., describes and 
illustrates a number of different types of hot 
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and cold metal cutting saws. This bulletin 
points out that the heart of a saw is the feed- 
ing device. It is further stated that any 
person who has had experience with saws 
knows that a little old fashioned hand fed saw 
driven on a 30-horsepower motor can be 
coaxed through a bar which will stall a hy- 
draulic fed saw of twice the power. Recog- 
nizing the importance of the feeding mechan- 
ism, the United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
has developed an improved two-motor electric 
feed for its sawing machines which is said to 
be as near an approach to a hand feed as it 
is possible to obtain. 


TUBULAR GOODS, WELL SUPPLIES 
AND TOOLS.—The Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has issued a comprehensive 183-page catalog, 
describing and illustrating its diversified line 
of tubular goods, well supplies and tools. The 
first section is devoted to a classification of 
standard steel pipe, boiler tubes and oil coun- 
try goods, including tubing, casing, line and 
drive pipe, and cold drawn steel unions. In 
the second section, conduits for electric wire 
installations are described and illustrated, and 
water well supplies, including well points, 
pump cylinders, well valves and tubular well 
equipment are mentioned in the following 
section. Pipe cutting and threading tools are 
described fully in the fourth section of the 
catalog. The bookiet is unusually complete in 
every detail. 


GAS PRODUCERS.—The Duff Patents Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, has issued an exceedingly at- 
tractive catalog, giving a complete description 
of the Duff, Bradley and Treat gas producers. 
The pamphlet is illustrated by numerous views 
showing these producers in operation at a 
number of different plants. When operating on 
Pittsburgh run-of-mine gas coal, the Bradley 
producer, it is claimed, will gasify 20 pounds 
per square foot of grate surface per hour. 
This producer is a hand-poked type and is 
built in sizes to gasify 12, 15 and 18 tons per 
unit per 24 hours. The grates from the blow- 
ers are self-feeding and_ self-cleaning. A 
complete description is given of the method of 
operating the Treat mechanical gas producer. 
In addition, the results of a seven day test 
are given, showing an average rate of gasifica- 
tion of more than 2,300 pounds of coal per 
hour. 


TRAVELING HEAD PLANERS. — The 
Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
has issued an 88-page catalog giving a com- 
plete description of its line of traveling head 
planers. The catalog is profusely illustrated 
and shows in detail the different types of 
planers manufactured by this company. Among 
the advantages claimed for this planer are a 
50 per cent decrease in floor space required 
and a 75 per cent decrease in the power 
necessary for driving the machine. This ma- 
chine may be converted into a large horizon- 
tal traveling head slotter. It is built with 
milling and boring feeds and adjustments and 
will mill and bore vertically at right angles 
with the ram. This tool is said to be par- 
ticularly adapted for steel plants or rolling 
mills and a number of illustratons are pre- 
sented showing its adaptation for this class of 
service. 


TURBO-GENERATORS. — A 40-page bul- 
letin issued by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., describes briefly a new 
steam turbo-generator of the Curtis type. 
For this machine, high initial efficiency, 
steam economy and simple mechanical con- 
struction, is claimed. It is also maintained 
that that there is an absence of distortion due 
to sudden changes in internal temperature. 

Due to the construction of the Curtis tur- 
bine, the steam pressure is said to be ani- 
form at all points, and for this reason there 
is no necessity for maintaining a close clear- 
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ance between the ends: of the revolving 
buckets and the turbine casing. Neither is 
there a tendency for the steam to force the 
wheel out of equilibrium in an axial direc- 
tion. The bulletin is profusely illustrated, 
showing several types of turbines as well as 
representative installations. 


OVERHEAD, CARRYING TRACKS.—The 
handling and conveying of material in indus- 
trial plants by overhead carrying tracks is il- 
lustrated and discussed in a 64-page catalog 
issued by the Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co:, 
Holyoke, Mass. This work is printed in two 
colors and is unusualiy well arranged. The 
track is of the round, trough type and is 
made in three sizes for varying loads. These 
overhead systems are used to advantage in 
foundries for handling metal, for conveying 
coal and ashes, for handling castings and 
other heavy metal parts in machine shops and 
in other industrial plants where materials 
must be conveyed from one part of the plant 
tO another. In addition to the round trough 
trolley tracks, an I-beam system also is fur- 
nished and it has been installed and is oper- 
ated successfully in many foundries. Also, the 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co. builds swivel 
carriers in various capacities, switches for 
overhead systems, electric hoists, pneumatic 
geared hoists, tipping buckets, telescoping 
hoisting device for ladles, jib and hand power 
cranes, plain and geared trolleys, turn-tables, 
etc. 


CORKBOARD INSULATION.—Corkboard 
insulation, which is used to advantage in the 
form of cork brick for insulating various 
types of furnaces, ovens, boiler settings, etc., 
is illustrated and described in a 144-page 
catalog issued by the Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Pittsburgh. The work is in- 
teresting from many viewpoints and is more 
than a trade catalog in view of the fact that 
it contains a number of pages devoted to 
obtaining the raw material, and the tests re- 
corded, which were scientifically conducted, 
prove that the material accomplishes what is 
claimed for it. Probably one of the most in- 
teresting sections of this work includes the 
specifications for the erection of corkboard 
and brick in walls of various types of ovens, 
furnaces, ete. Cork insulating brick combine 
low heat conductivity with sufficient strength 
to enable them to be built-in as a part of 
the structure which they are designed to insu- 
late. The brick are composed of diatomaceous 
earth and finely ground cork molded into 
brick form and then fired. The cork thus is 
burned out, leaving the brick extremely porous 
in texture and a light terra cotta in color. 
They transmit attually one-tenth as much heat 
as fire or common brick. It is claimed that 
a single course of insulating brick, 4% inches 
thick, is equal to 45 inches of fire or common 
brick in insulating value. The Armstrong 
company operates factories at Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; Camden, N. J.; Oakdale, Pa.; and Se- 
ville, Spain. The latter works are devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of high pressure 
cork pipe covering. 


A garage and small machine shop is being 
established at Marshfield, Wis., by Harlow 
Sherman and Philip Wolf, who have leased 
part of the Palace building and will build an 
addition in the spring. 


The Auto Tire Exchange is the name of a 
new business at Burlington, N. C., which ex- 
pects to do a general vulcanizing business and 
handle all kinds of automobile, motor cycle 
and bicycle repairs and supplies. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, 
dealer in new and relaying rails, locomotive 
and iron and steel products, has established an 
office at 423 First National Bank building, 
Chicago, in charge of Edward Elson. 





IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 





PIG IRON 
(Deliver July 1.) 
Bessemer, valley .......sscseee: $20.50 to 21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ieaieeeesus 21.45 to 21.95 
Besc, Pittsburgh ......-c0+ceee 18.95 to 19,20 
[nn Wis acess eccedecwe 19.00 to 19.50 
OO” NE ere ea 20.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 19.95 
Malleable foundry, Chicago...... 19.00 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 to 20.75 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia.... 20.50 to 20.75 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... e 19.95 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 19.30 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 18.50 


19.75 to 20.50 


No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 
19.75 to 20.50 


No. 2X fdy., N. J. tidewater.... 


No. 2X noes URI. 6.000000 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia dene¥i es 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater..... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo............ 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati....... 17.40 to 17.90 
No. 2 southern, Chicago........ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, Phila. ices. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland....... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 southern, New York docks 18.50 to 19.00 
No 2 southern, Boston docks.... 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng.. 18.50 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 18.40 to 18.90 
Virginia No. ZX Tnrmace.....52- 17.25 to 17.50 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 20.00 to 20.25 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City........ 20.25 to 20.50 
Virginia 2X, Boston points.. . 20.50 to 20.75 
Gray forge, "eastern Pa.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 19.45 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 14.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Jackson, O. 25.00 
Silveries, 8 F cent, Chicago... 26.50 to 27. + 
Low phos. Standard, Phila...... 32.00 
Low phos., Lebanon, Pa......... 29.00 to 31. 00 
Low phos., rare 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

BR Bn ALAR ee aoe 19.25 to 22.25 
Charcoal, Buffalo ...........+6: 19.00 to 20.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham .......... 21.50 

IRON ORE 


Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Lake Ports. ) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton... 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton...... 
Old range non-Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton 4.50 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton.... 3.55 
Eastern Ores. 
(Per unit delivered eastern Pennsylvania.) 


Pt. Henry fur., . per cent, unit. 8.6c to 8.9c 
Local N. Y. and J. ores, unit. 8.5¢ to 8.75c 
Port Henry lump, ai mines, ton.. $4.00 
Foreign Ores. 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices nominal.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent...... 8 to 8% 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent.... 8to8% 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ............- $2.50 to 3.00 
Connellsville fur., contract........ 2.35 to 2.50 
Connellsville foundry ............. 3.75 to 4.00 
Connellsville fdy. contract......... 3.00-to 3.25 
Wise county furnmace.............. 2.85 to 3.10 
Wise county foundry.............. 3.25 to 3.50 
Pocahontas furnace ........e.000. 2.75 to 3.00 
Pocahontas foundry ............05- 3.00 to 3.25 
New River, foundry............... 3.25 to 3.75 
New River, furnace............++:. 3.00 to 3.25 
FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 
Ferro mang., delivered (prompt) $150 
Ferro mang., Balti., (future).... 125 


Spiegeleisen 20 per cent, furnace 30.00 to 32.50 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbhgh. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 83.00 to 85.00 

Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 
cent, $27.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $28.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $29.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $30.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, O 

Ferro-chrome, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 25 
cents per pound; 2 per cent carbon, nominal. 

Ferro-vanadium, nominal, Pittsburgh. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in carloads. 

Nickel, nominal. 


Ferro-tungsten, nominal. 


Cobalt metal, nominal, Pittsburgh. 
Aluminum, nominal, Pittsburgh. 
Ferro-molybdenum, Pittsburgh, nominal. 





Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on finished materials, including 
plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 
to Pacific coast points via Panama 
canal, per 100 Ibs., in carload lots, ex- 
clusive of insurance and dockage. 

i be See eae 0.40 

PeORs FOOTE CS oi cecaseseedl .619 

From Youngstown ......+...s.e00 619 

A Ss ke Sian ok odinbn's elenih-e .619 

Pee SEEN <> Vcivcedes cetnscts .619 

From Steubenville © ...cssccscccese .619 

PrOGs FOUNMGWN Cee cep sess steeds -604 

PTOM TRtONVIS: icv iss cdwee wee ice .545 

SR EE ee oe PN -555 

Ph PE occa caegebes cc cakes .529 

Pe CME: scdcverstbinessece 65 

Dees ROG: Sie icokk cee oaks .765 











SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth billets, Phila....... $38.00 to 40.00 
Bessemer billets, Phila.......... 33.00 to 35.00 
Forging billets, Phila........... 50.00 to 55.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh (nominal). 55.00 
Forging billets, Chgo...... peaees 50.00 to 55.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 45.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngstown... 34.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown. 35.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh..... 34.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. . 35.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 34.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 35.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 34.00 
Op. h’th sh. bars, Pbgh......... 35.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh (nominal). 36.00 
SKELP 
Grooved steel skelp............. 1.80c to 1.85c 
Sheared stee) skelp............: 1.85c to 1.90c 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 





Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 1.25¢ 
Stand. op-h’th rails, Bbg. & Chg. 1.34¢ 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ibs,, Pbgh.. 1.70c 
Light rails, 8 Ib., Chgo.......... 1.58¢ 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ibs., Pbgh 1.65¢ 
Light rails, 12 Ibs., Chgo........ 1.53¢ 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 
EROOUNOIEEE dGadek «ba Ges 60s cds tenes $0.95 
NS ie Py: Pape re 2.98 
ee cba i. paslak bas ve Kase 3.18 
Rove's ci65 4 deh as 066 aeae S 2.78 
EE ns cop ebukavhetaesks sheebs .95 
ED Sa as bls SA. 0 SM ¥E O53 0 Chic ces 8 3.18 
Buffalo to:— 
PSR Ws. 5h « ankle ab ag bree a Sew ae $1.26 
New England (all rail).............. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail).. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (by 
OD Sh Aes Bi cca eh eaek 1.25 to 1.60 
Virginia furnaces to:— 
Roston docks (r. and w.)........... $3.05 
New England (all rail)............+. 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)......... 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
a Ne ae I Ee Ge $2.90 
NE aga < adn dceboVeaaacclivts coe 4.00 
SNE i os Dues cube shedwesenne 4.00 
NONE ee ee ee 2.65 
POG ONE CEE RUINS S 6554 000 vewrines 6.15 
Sei ge ay oR eae 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail).............6% 5.20 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)............ 4.00 
ES. i. . ew ks es aneewG cab at 4.90 
EE. SO... cin'n ssw nb'n.s Uae WD 2.75 
Chicago to:— 
ONG". . 544 Suse dbase demas ® $2.80 
EE EE DIET Fa FE .50 
aE... as ats dekh ane ba ees he 1.40 
MOON Sac bdo ec ck Gahecetucabes chase 3.58 
LE a a5 0 oo-0ks Mae REA Sends 0s 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
IE cow. Ceknatns dnbsate habia ke $2.54 
oO PSS Sere 1.26 
so oidin ere hd hae beta ae es 1.62 
EE Coe be eed re Ee 1.81 
PUNE Gs sins sedi cemade céaad 1.58 











Light rails 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh.. 1.60c 
Light rails 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo.. 1.48¢ 
Light rails 25 to 45 Ibs., saa 1.55¢ 
Light rails 25 to 45 Ibs., Chgo.. 1.43¢ 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. 

RON 3. Gs Seber > OWekutss oF $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chgo...... 21.50 to 22.50 
Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh. base. 1.50c to 1.75¢ 


Angle bars, st. sections, 


Chicago 1.50c to 1.75c¢ 


Spikes, railroad, Pbgh.......... 2.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo.......... 2.20c to 2.35c 
areex bolts; Phgh: ........0.00. 2.50¢ 
Ne Se. AORN s 6s sxe nes vies» 2.60c to 2.80c 
Te SER CRED. os weiner vdvnings 36.00 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 
Structural shapes, Pbgh. (con.) we to 2.00c 


Structural shapes, Chgo......... 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia. 
Structural shapes, New York. 


04c to 2.24c 
2.009c to 2.159c 
2.019c to 2.169¢ 


Struc. shapes, San Francisco. . 2.00¢ to 2.0Sc 
Seen eee, CORO. . oe. Soe es s vs 2.04c to 2.24c 
Tank plates, Pbgh. (con.)..... 1.85¢ to 2.00c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.009c to 2.659¢ 
Tank plates, New York....... 2.019c to 2.169c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.... 1.85c to 2.00c 
Bars, soft steel, Chgo........... 2.04¢ to 2.24c 
Bars, soft steel, Pbgh. (con.).. 1.85c¢ to 2.00c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.... 2.019c to 2.169c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh. . 2.00c 
OS SS. ae 1.85¢ 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads 45 off 
Bar ison, Chgo. ...........+6 1.75¢ to 1.80c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia........ 2.259c 
Bar iron, New York.......... 2.269c 
Bar iron, Cleveland........... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Bar iron, Pitesburgh,. .. 606i si.0 2.10c to 2.15¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 5¢ 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


No. 28, black, Pittsburgh ..... 2.69c¢ to 2.75¢ 
Bea. 2G; Diack, “Chao... is. ogeicss 2.79c to 2.94c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh.. 2.50¢ 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh. -+ 4.75¢ to 5.25¢ 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo ..... 5.19¢ 
No. 10, blue anl’d, Pbgh........ 2.55c¢ to 2.70c 
No. 10, blue anl’d, Phila. 2.659c to 2.909c 


Tin plate, 100 Ib., ‘coke base. . 


$3.75 


EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 


SPECIFICATIONS 
(Per hundred pounds.) 
Single picked, cold roll. and re-anld. 
Hot roll’d pick’d and anl., tin mill.. 
Full pickled, cold rolled and re-anld. 
Auto sheets 
Blued stove pipe stock............. 
Range steel 
Re-squaring 
Roller leveling 
Patent leveling and re-squaring..... 
Oiling sheets 
Deoxiding 
Lime finish 
Open-hearth stamping steel, 
EE UN No os 6 ks caw h cadens ons ote 
open hearth deep stpg. 
steel, free from mill scale........ 
Extra deep special auto body stock. 
Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 


eee eee ee 


ee 
eee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


free fr. 


No reduction for sheets not annealed. 


30 
25 
50 
7 


10 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 


1.25 
cents 


The above extras apply on both sheet and 


tin mill specifications, at 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh.) 


the same rate. 


Black. Galv 
Butt-weld. 

Steel, % to 3. inches......... 62% 
Iron, 4% to 1% inches......... 68 50 
Lap-weld. 

Steel, 2% to 6 inches......... 77 62% 

BOILER TUBES 
Steel,-33%4 to 4% inches 1. c. 1............ 66 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches 1. c. 1............ 56 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 


quotation.) 
Wire nails, jobbers’ Pittsburgh.... 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh.... 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh....... 
Galvanized staples, Pitts........... 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh.. 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh.... 


Aa 


pete 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 





HAHAH 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


LUTEUM URE iil UCU ET UA 


dH 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 


% x 6 inches, 


Carriage bolts, 


smaller or 


shorter, rolled threads, 70, cut threads 65 and 


10; larger or longer, 60 and 5 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 
inches, smaller or shorter, 
cut, 70; larger or longer, 60 and 10. 
Cold pressed, semi finished hex. nuts, 
10. 


%x 4 
rolled 70 and 5; 


75 and 


Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 70 and 10. 


Hot pressed blank or tapped 
$4.00 off i‘ 


tapped, $4.2 


square, 


nuts, 


hot pressed hexagon blank or 


Cold nal square, blank or tapped, $3.75 
off; hexagon, wlank or tapped, all sizes, $4.75. 
RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh.......... 2.60c 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery. 2.75¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pbgh...........-- 2.70c 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery..... 2.85¢ 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
(Pittsburgh. ) 

Base’: 008: ois 0 kcavatagaces cues 1.85¢ 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN 
Chain, % inch proof coil....... 3.65c to 3.75c 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


(Subject \to regular extras.) 


0.10 to 0.19 Base price 
Carbon. Cut to length 
1% inch and wider. Hard. Soft. 
0.100 and thicker........... 3.85 4.10 
0.050 to 0.099 inc...... 3.95 4.20 
O.038 46 O.089 400. acs ccviesion 4.10 4.35 
O.031. 06: O.00S SRE: cic cae ce 4.45 4.75 
0.025 to. GUSO Mle sass vees 4.60 5.00 
0.020: 20 CGS4 880. 6. ovicc ccs 4.80 5.20 
COir OR ee Sle cs cee see 4.70 6.20 
OOts pee “Ci... cease) ace 6.10 6.60 
O.013 Oe GOES: Be. ccnsvccese 6.95 7.45 
Cae aes oat Seer webb chebeas 7.55 8.05 
Ee. | wes ch b dete s cneed bh eeee 7.90 8.50 
One i Seacdvisooen weds aecane 8.25 8.75 
Coils. 
0.100 and thicker............ 3.75 4.00 
G:050. to Gore Mea 6 6 cliev en 3.80 4.05 
OGS5 ta GORe Bs vice eds 3.95 4.20 
0.031 to - O,0846 Em. 00. eke 4.10 4.50 
G05 20: O.068  IGGi se osccieccs 4.20 4.60 
0.020 to O024. iNe.. 1... sess 4.30 4.70 
GOT ‘te BOI TRE. ks sdscin de 4.50 5.10 
CUES Oe Dei eew ve eacee ess 5.00 5.50 
OOLS .. BE OBIS veins c ckpesens 5.70 6.20 
OOie: cable cees cher sia sis 6.05 6.55 
ODEs Kc aGES adae avers srebawe 6.40 6.90 
OBSG: . Bavbdine thbenshstese cans 6.75 7.25 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Four-inch, Chicago ............ $32.50 to 33.00 
Six-inch and larger, Chicago.... 29.50 to 30.00 
Six-inch Class B, New York.... 29.00 
Four-inch, Class B, New York.. 32.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 26.00 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 24.00 


Light weight water and gas pipe, 

$1 per ton higher than stand- 

ard water. 

WAREHOUSE PRICES 

Steel bars, Chicago cWieasveeeeas 
Steel squares, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 
Steel rounds, 2 in. and over.... 
Steel bars, under 2-in., Cleveland 
Steel bars, Cincinnati. tcnvevscen anew 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 
Steel bars, New York........... 
Steel bars, St. 
Steel bars, St. 
Steel bars, over 2-inch, 
Steel bars, Buffalo 
Iron bars, Chicago 
Iron bars, Cleveland eine re 
Irom Dare, Se BOGS... a5 cesses 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........... 2.40c to 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 
Iron bars, New York........... 
Hoops, Chicago 
Shapes and plates, Chicago...... 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland 


Buffalo. 


Shapes and plates, Buffalo...... 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati.. 2.45c to 
Shapes and a, Oe; EAB. 6. 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 
Shapes, New i seb wadat a6 
Pinatas, Tew TOPE sc 6c ce ccccce ven 
Plates, Philadelphia ............ 
Shapes and plates, St. Paul..... 


sheets, Chgo.. 
sheets, Clevel’d 
sheets, Buffalo. 


No. 10 blue anl. 
No. 10 blue anil. 
No. 10 blue anl. 


oN S 


hhwW HN BAD A 


ou 


NNNNNYNHNNNNNNNNN WNNNNN dd wD 
aaaaan 


UIA s AU Ansa 
SS YOVSONSON 


aaaa0a 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


No. 10 blue anl. 
No. 10 blue anl. 


sh., St. Louis.. 


2.75¢ 
sheets, Cinci... 3.00c to 3.15¢ 


No 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 2.80c 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo. OES 3.00c 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland. 2.95¢ 





No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati... 3.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. 3.20¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 3.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo....... 4.80c to 5.00c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland.. 5.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. . 5.25¢ 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, St. L. $.25¢ 
Freight Rates, Coke 
Connellsville district, per 2,000 lbs., to:— 
PURINNOUG 5 ia vos .40cwesvuakaews ean $1.80 
NG. 645 5 uae s ea eee ce 1.85 
CN gow a Sia eben cane eae Gaia 2.50 
OS Bee eee re re ine 1.60 
NER Sn Kas cece beens oeea har baNae 2.10 
ee DG: > RNa. 8 ink bei Moke ced 2.80 
) SS Ba errr reyiy reese ee 2.50 
PaO... Soubese tsk caecneteoueae 2.50 
NE iwi coew es céanstenewecies 2.85 
BR, SPOT ee PCT ETT ey rE 2.85 
MINER i.n-6'5 5's NO bein vat bee bnene 2.05 
PRE weakness oss phah ie eeeen 75 
Pee, VES cncde's tev cd daeeears 2.94 
TOMS. CNV eetae Won ben kes. ¢etkerehan 1.85 
Valley Furnaces 1.20 
CAE kc cian Rdbddske Heeeeee 2.00 











IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
(Net Tons.) 


Arch bars and transoms, Chgo. 
Arch bars and transoms, St. L.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... 17.25 to 17.75 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis .... 14.00 to 14.50 
Arch bars and transoms, Chgo. .$18.50 to 19.25 
Arch bars and transoms, St. L... 16.50 to 17.00 


- $18.25 to 18.75 


Come Gee CHRONO y oon 60k odes 14.25 to 14.75 
Knuckles, coup., Chgo.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Knuckles, coup., St. L.......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, Chicago....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad wrought, No. . 14.25 to 14.75 


Railroad wrought, No. 1, .. 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, St. L. 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, i.. 12.25 to 12.75 


Railroad wrought, No. 2, Chgo.. 14.25 to 14.75 
Railroad wrought, No. 2, St. L.. 15.00 to 15.25 
EO. oat aca sed ee eenen 17.25 to 17.75 
Shafting, St. Louis.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Seen COR inks Sued caskn eat 16.25 to 16.50 
Steel car axles, Chicago......... 21.75 to 22.25 
Steel car axles, St. Louis........ 22.00 to 23.00 
Pipes and flues, Chicago........ 11.50 to 12.00 


Pipes and flues, Cleve’d (nom.).. 11.25 to 11.75 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. 

to:— 
RE eer 16.9 cents 
OD. 5s chad pice dans hace 15.9 cents 
SERPS ER. ORS wT et 18.9 cents 
MIS ae wes avin cc a's see hee 11.6 cents 
PO nde ds cncbncssccnonte 15.4 cents 
CEs catia a ches ss 0 saaecun 10.5 cents 
CNIS = 6 0G ka soe sce eeuueaas 15.8 cents 
ee OPO CEE OC ET ee 18.9 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents 
ME tue cs baw aks sc veda 68.6 cents 
Ps RAM s'o 0 00 0 b.0ah'o 0-0 Kb ni 
BE CN ek chs tok idcee be 30 = cents 
ON es ec avk ec ebnne 45 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)........ 73.9 cents 
Pacific coast (tin plate)....... 70 ~=cents 
Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents 











11.50 to 12.00 
7.00 to 7.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
12.75 to 13.25 
13.75 to 14.25 
- 10.00 to 10.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chgo... 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. L... 
Boiler punchings, Chicago....... 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago...... 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 


Busheling, No. 2, Chicago ...... 9.25to 9.75 
Bundled sheet, apa “Ppa 8.50 to 9.00 
ne See Be GL as ow ocib a sas ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast, No. 1, ne selec e Wa 13.00 to 13.50 
Cask; mee BD, Soeeett « ... s 5. 11.50 to 12.00 
Oe SO eee 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast borings, Chicago........... 8.00 to 8.25 
Cast borings, Cleveland......... 7.25to 7.50 
Cast borings, Cincinnati......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings, St. Louwis......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chgo... 8.50to 9.00 
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Machine shop turnings, Cleveland 6.75to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 00 
Machine shop turnings, St. L... 


Malleable agricultural, 
Malleable agriculture, St. 
Malleable railroad, Chicago 
Malleable, 
Malleable railroad, St. 


Chgo. 


Cincinnati 


Pipes and flues, Chgo........... 


Pipes and flues, St. 
Stove plate, Chicago 
Stove plate, Cleveland 
Stove plate, 
Stove plate, 
Stove plate, St, 


Roile 


Bush 


Busheling, No. 1, Pb; 
Busheling, No. 2, Buffalo 
Bundled 
Bundled 
Bundled 


Cast 
Cast, 
Cast, 
Forg 
Frog 


LOGidsk's xs 
et i i shag 
Cincinnati 
Louis 


(Gross tons.) 
Ruffalo. ... 


r plate sheared, 
eling, No. 1, 
Pittsburgh. ..... - 
Cleveland........ 
Buffalo... .00+ 


sheet, 
sheet, 
sheet, 
wheels (iron), Pittsburgh. . 
wheels (steel), Pittsburgh. .. 
wheels, Chicago............ 
wheels, eastern Pa......... 
wheels, Buffalo............. 
whoeles Bea Tesi ine cacs oe 
wheels, St. 
borings, New York......... 


borings, 

borings, Buffalo............ 
borings, Pittsburgh........ 
No. I, eastern Pa.......s. 
No. 1, Pittsburgh 
e, No. 1, eastern Pa. ..... 
Ss, switches, guards, Chgo.. 


eee ener 


Frogs, switches, guards, St. Hip 


Grate bars, Buffalo 
Grate bars, N. J. 
Heavy 
Heav 
Heavy melting steel, Pbgh. 
Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Heav 


axle turnings, 
y cast, No. 1, N. J. points. 
Buffalo *. 
Chicago 
y melting steel, Cleveland... 


Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati . 


Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 


Heav 
Tron 
Tron 
Iron 
Tron 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 
Tron 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 
Low 
Low 
L Ow 


Machine shop turnings, 


Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 


Mall. 
Malleable 
Malleable 
Malleable railroad, 
R. and mch, cast, No. 1 Ba. 


R. 


R. R. wrought, 


. 


R. wrought, N. 1, 
ye ilenad wrought, 


Reroll. 
Rero 
Rero 
Rero 
Rero 


Shafting, New York 
Shafting, eastern Pa. 


Shov 
Shov 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Stove plate, N 


eastern Pa. 
New York. 


y melting steel, St. Louis 

rails, Chicago See becesaees 
rails, WENN. cb od aeanin ot 
rails, CHGS 5s Cveae as 
one, Bhi TOGivaci cd csvee 
axles, Pittsburgh.:........ 
axles, Cincinnati........... 
axles, eastern Pa.......-.. 
valle, Gate ss ba Biaedawkene 
anion, DUNO. Six cusacsece’ 
rene, Gh. 2M, ctececn owas 
rails, Cleveland (nom.).... 
phos. steel, Buffalo......... 
phosphorus steel, Pbgh.... 


steel, eastern Pa..... 
Buffalo. . 
shop turnings, New York. 
shop turnings, Pbgh....... 
shop turnings, eastern Pa.. 
railroad, Cleveland........ 
railroad, Pittsburgh... 
railroad, Buffalo...... 
eastern Pa. 


phos. 


No. 1, Buffalo. . 
oad wrought, No. 1, E. Pa. 


rails, e 
ll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo... 
ll. rails, 5 ft & ov., Cleve.. 
ll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 
li. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L.. 
eling steel, Chicago......... 
eling steel, St. Louwis....... 

rails, short, Chicago 
rails, short, Cleveland..... 
rails, short, St. Louis..... 
car axles, New York...... 
car axles, Buffalo......... 
car axles, 
car aaiee, eastern Pa...... 
| a a 


Stove plate, Pittsburgh Reacownne'a 
Stove plate, eastern Pa......... 


Wrought pipe, 
Wrought pipe, 
Wrought pipe, 


New York....... 
pS eee 


is. 11.00 to 11.50 


14.00 to 14.25 
8.00 to 8.50 


- 12.50 te 13.00 


11.75 to 12.25 
11,00 to 11.5¢ 
11.00 to 11.50 
9.75 to 10.00 
9.50 te 10.00 
8.00 to 8.50 
10.00 to 10.50 


13.00 to 13.50 
13.50 to 14.00 

14.50 
11.00 to 11.50 
14.75 to 15.00 
12.50 to 12.75 
12.00 to 12.50 


. 15.50 to 16.00 


18.00 to 19.00 
14.75 to 15.25 
16.00 to 16.50 
15.25 to 15.75 
14.00 to 14.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
11.50 to 12.00 

9.25to 9.75 
11.00 to 11.25 
17.50 to 18.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
11,00 to 11.50 
11.50 to 12.00 


- 12.00 to 12.50 


15.50 to 16.00 


«+ 17.50 to 18.00 
- 16.50 to 17.00 
- 15.50 to 16.00 


15.75 to 16.25 
14.25 to 14.75 
17.00 to 17.50 
15.00 to 15.50 


- 16.00 to 16.50 


17.75 to 18.25 
17.00 to 17.50 
14.09 to 14.50 
16.00 to 16.50 

26.00 


20.50 to 21.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
17.75 to 18.25 
23.00 to 23.56 
16.50 to 17.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
20.50 to 21.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
22.00 to 22.50 

7.75 to 8.25 

9.50 to 10.00 
10.25 to 10.50 
11.59 to 12.00 
16.25 to 16.56 
15.00 to 15.25 
15.25 to 15.75 


20.00 to 20.50 


17.50 to 19.00 
00 


- 18.75 to 19. 


17.50 to 18.00 


15.25 to 15.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
18.00 to 18.25 
16.00 to 16.50 
19.00 to 20.00 
23.00 to 23.50 
22.00 to 23.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
12.50 to 13.00 
11.00 to 11.25 
12.50 to 13.00 
14.00 to 14,50 
13.00 to 13.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
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COLD DRAWN 
AND 
PRESSED SHAPES 


Pressed Drawn 
SPECIAL SMALL ANGLES, CHANNELS 
ARCHITECTURAL MOULDINGS FORMED 

OF FULL-PICKLED, FULL COLD-ROLLED 
OPEN-HEARTH STEEL AND NON- 
FERROUS METALS. 


INTERIOR METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE M. AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








HIGH WD AVAMITE> eEFFiciENCcY 


(@aTENTEO) 


It is the life of the roll that counts—The highest grade of 
material—the best possible service. 
We also make 





Special service castings for Rolling Mills, Cement Mills 
and general Severe Service Work. 


PITTSBURGH IRON & STEEL FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
MIDLAND (Pittsburgh District) PENNSYLVANIA 








THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Has a motor for every service, a control- 
ler for every motor and skilled engineers 
to apply them to the best advantage. 


B 
‘ SPRINGS-WIRE SHAPES 
= WV) 


Sales Offices in 
All Large Cities 


General Office: 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 











SEND FOR ESTIMATE 
The Cuyahoga Spring Company 


16606 Waterloo Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 








The First and Only Book Ever Published on 
The Production of Malleable Castings 
By RICHARD MOLDENKE 
A practical treatise on the processes involved 
in the manufacture of Malleable Cast Iron 
too ppt oe phelps adage $0 poe 33 Penton’s Book News 


bound in cloth in two . 150 pages, 3 
excellent illustrations. Price, $3, prepaid Cleveland, Ohio 133 























The Rolling Mill Industry 


by F. H. KINDL 
gq A condensed, practical description of American 
rolling mill practice. 
@ Twenty-seven charts and illustrations. 
@ Tables of production of all rolling mill products 
in the United States. 


Cloth Binding - 
Leather Binding - 


Penton’s Book News 
Penton Bldg., ate Cleveland, Ohio 


eee \ Postpaid 




















an 
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Plain Talk on the Dye Situation 


(Continued from Page 186.) 


ket; indeed, its ultimate success may depend upon an 


American merchant marine. 

“The German system of nationalized industry handles 
this multitude of by-products with military precision, by 
fitting each one into the particular technical and commer- 
cial chink best suited to it, so that all by-products are 
marketed at or above cost. This permits the main prod- 
uct to be sold at a profit large enough to sustain the nor- 
mal growth of the plant and to develop new products, 
without adding new capital, and in addition, to pay 10 to 
25 per cent dividends. 

“In complete contrast it has been, and is, the policy of 
our government to forbid any such interlocking national 


co-operation.” 


First Principles of Shop Planning 
(Continued from Page 192.) 


ber of separate parts, core boxes, size of flask needed, 
dates and nature of changes in pattern, drawing number 
from which made and a sketch giving the principal dimen- 
sions of the pattern. 

The foundry is a modern building of steel, brick and 
glass construction, approximately 110 feet wide by 300 
feet long. It is well heated, lighted and ventilated and 
is divided by building columns into two side bays, and 
one center or main bay, Fig. 2, extending the full length 
of the shop. One side bay contains the brass department,, 
while the main bay is for gray iron and steel. The other 
side bay is divided by the cupola room, Fig. 3. On one 
side of the cupola room are the core room, core ovens 
and steel converter, Fig. 5, and on the other, the blower 
and cleaning rooms. The main bay is served .by one 
40-ton and one 20-ton, 50-foot span bridge crane and by 
two 5-ton traveling wall cranes. The brass department 
in the north bay has a 3%-ton, 30-foot span bridge crane 
and the cleaning room has a 5-ton, 30-foot span, bridge 
crane. All cranes are operated by means of alternating 
current motors. 

The melting equipment consists of three Colliau cupolas, 
lined to 48, 36 and 24-inch, one 1,800-pound Whiting side- 
blow converter, three Hawley-Schwartz oil-burning tilt- 
ing furnaces of 4,000, 1,000 and 500 pounds capacity, Fig. 
4, and two small Monarch tilting crucible furnaces of 150 
pounds capacity each. 

In addition to the usual equipment, the core room is 
supplied with core-making machines, core-jarring machine, 
sand mixer and wire straightener. Cores are baked in 
two large core ovens whose cars run into the core room, 
and one small sheet metal oven, all coke-fired. A mold 
drying oven also is installed in the core room. 

The cleaning room contains the usual equipment of 
tumblers and grinders, a 36-inch, motor-driven cold saw, 


drill press and magnetic separator. 
Arrangement of Molding Space 


To facilitate the assignment of work and delivery of 
patterns, flasks and cores, the total molding space is di- 
vided into individual floors or sections, each having its 
own number. These include machine, bench and floor 
molding in gray iron, steel and brass. 

A lunch and locker room and a modern sanitary toilet 
and wash room with shower baths and individual wash 
bowls are provided in the foundry, whilé a number of 


sanitary drinking fountains are located on the molding 
floor. 
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Iron in Northeastern Texas 


The brown ores of northeastern Texas have been used 
to some extent for making iron in small local forges or 
furnaces in almost every county in which a good-sized 
deposit of ore occurs. This form of industry was carried 
on mainly between 1856 and 1870. Between 1870 and 1909 
iron was manufactured from time to time in five or more 
small charcoal blast furnaces. Since the last of these 
furnaces went out of blast several plans have been made to 
establish iron and steel works on the gulf coast, as well 
as at points between the ore field and the Oklahoma 
coking-coal field. Until recently, conditions of the iron and 
steel markets have not, however, been favorable to such 
enterprises, so some iron ore has been shipped to blast 
furnaces in Alabama and on the Atlantic seaboard. 
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We specialize in contract man- fj 
ufacturing——Can make your | 
Pa £ ticle complete om a the 

rawings to the finished product, or do an 
| part of the work successfully. Right -- Se 
guaranteed quality—unusual service. 


Patterns 
Send drawings and we'll name price for | 
wood, or wood and metal patterns. Your 
ideas intelligently worked out. 


\ Castings 











| High quality Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
castings. Any size from 1 oz. to several hun- 
N dred pounds. Large capacity and quick service, | 


I Machine Work 


In response to many requests received by the United 
. > : Fully equipped shop for general machine 
States geological survey during: the last three or four ( > y Se ee cae ee ( 
years for published data concerning the iron ore deposits inal time or contract rate. } 


of northeastern Texas, a reconnaissance of this area was Plating and Polishing 


Describes Iron Deposits 


; £ ; 
made in the autumn of 1914 by Ernest F. Burchard, a | Nickie, Brass, © PO OME } 
survey geologist, who gives an account of the early ee Splendid service | 
exploration of these deposits together with descriptions We also assist in perfecting inventions, and 
P a A ° make models. Are regularly making mr 7 metal 
of deposits in Cass, Marion, Morris and Cherokee coun- y specialties, as well as automobile parts ad parts [| 


for heavy and — machinery. Teil us your i 


quirements—we’|l reply fully and promptly. 


ties and analyses of the ores. 

In the iron ore district of northeastern Texas the sur- 
face is occupied chiefly by sand, clay, gravel and silt. 
The most recent deposits—those that form the bars and 
bottom lands along the streams—are of quaternary age, 
but the great masses of sand and clay with which the 
iron ore deposits are associated are of the early tertiary 
age. The iron ore consists of limonite, or hydrated iron SsSerkescol shee ere? 
oxide (brown ore), and siderite, or iron carbonate. 


Western Pattern & wifg. Co. ) 
Moline, Iinois 


et 





[Fi 





= 
anlalaleie 


f, 
! 





Wide Variety of Ores Prompt Shipment! Quality Guaranteed! 


B ; . - 3 
oth kinds of ore o cur in nodules and irregular masse Wiediisselinehoasa ies let line of the highest STRAP 
of almost endless variety, embedded in glauconitic sand OINTS and CONNECTING RODS, FORGINGS, GIBS, 


and clay. In places the washing away of the soft sands BRONZE BEARINGS. a KEYS, BRASS and 
and clays in which the ore was originally enclosed has Send ob cnte but at tin beets 
left masses of loose ore on the surface The brown ore, 


particularly in central Cherokee county, occurs also as WILLIAM E. LEARD, New Brighton, Pa. 


a rather persistent laminated bed, 1% to 4 feet thick. 
T Is C MANGANESE 
O STEEL CASTINGS 


Analyses of 121 samples of iron ore from the four coun- 
FOR SEVERE SERVICE 


ties considered in the report show the following average 
percentages of metallic iron: Cass county, 48.64 per cent; 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, New Jersey 


Marion county, 54.91 per cent; Morris county, 54.83 per 


cent, and Cherokee county, 44.64 per cent. As most of 
All Kinds of Southern Lumber 


the so-called brown ores used in this country carry about 
45 per cent of iron, the brown ores of northeastern Texas 

WHITE PINE — SPRUCE — HEMLOCK 
OAK — POPLAR — CHESTNUT — ASH 


are above the average grade. The profitable exploitation 
of these Texas ores, however, probably depends on the 

RED GUM — YELLOW PINE — CYPRESS 
For All Purposes 


application of some scheme of mechanical concentration. 
Handpicking is wasteful and altogether too slow and ex- 
pensive to be continued. 

ANSON G. BETTS & CO. 
of wolfram has been discovered in the property of the ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Cia. Estanifera del Llallagua, at Llallagua, Bolivia. The Manufacturers and Dealers 
principal office of this company is at Santiago, Chile. Pee. 

















Chilean Molybdenum and Tungsten 


At the mining community of Campanany, in the prov- 
ince of Tacna, Chile, exist considerable deposits of molyb- 
denum and wolfram, in addition to copper sulphides. 
While the mines “have not been developed, samples of 
the ores have been sent to Europe for the purpose of 
finding a market for the minerals. The address of the 
president of the mining community is Sr. Jorge Romussi, 
Iquique, Chile. Newspaper reports state that a good vein 
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Opportunities 


Minimum ad. set solid, 50 words $1.00 
Minimum ad. all caps, 50 words $1.50 oe 
(Each additional word set solid, 2c.—Each additional word all caps, 3c.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Minimum ad. set sold, 25.words $.50 
Minimum ad. all caps, 25 words $.75 





January 20, 1916 








Positions Offered 





Positions Wanted 








Positions Wanted 











STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN, CON- 
verter shop. State fully, experience, present 
employment and if experienced in steel blow- 
ing. Address Box 706, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for important 
executive, technical, administrative and pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest privacy. 
Not an agency, but a highly-endorsed, high 

ade method of negotiating preliminaries yee 
= $2,000 to $12,000 men. end address only 
for explanation, Fl Niagara 
Square, Buffalo, N. 

A SECOND MAN FOR PURCHASING 
Department handling purchases from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 per annum; principal commod- 
ities plates, shapes, bars and allied lines; 
coal, coke, pig iron and high and low pres- 
sure fittings. Preferably between the age of 
28 and 35 and one who has had rolling mill 
experience. Applicants must state age, mna- 
tionality, whether married or single, by whom 
employed and over what periods. All ref- 
erences and communications will be treated 
confidentially. Address Box 720, 1 

IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, Ohio. | 

THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD 
position in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
we are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, oO. A 

WANTED:—IN BUFFALO, N. Y., GEN- 
Foreman for large machine shop doing 


Bixby, 





eral 

medium and heavy work. Applicant must 
have had experience and furnish reference. 
Applications considered confidential. Give full 
details of present and past work. Address 
> W. Pearsen, 98 Victoria Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


FOREMAN. — NON-UNION TO TAKE 
charge of Core Bench in large Steel Foundry. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with heavy work. 
Good wages and steady o - Reference re- 
uired. Address Box 730, THE IRON TRADE 
EVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

WANTED: — EXPERIENCED MIDDLE 
aged machine shop foreman capable of hand- 
ling modern shop of 100 men. Experience in 
marine or vertical refrigerating engine con- 
struction desired if possible. ust be good 
organizer and conversant with latest machine 
shop practice. Unusual opportunity for right 
man as erection of larger shop contemplated. 
Address Box 685, HE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

WANTED: — BUYER FAMILIAR WITH 
materials for machinery manufacturing, lists, 


blue prints, etc. The position is open to a 
capable man with executive ability. Address 
Box 734, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


Cleveland, O. 





Positions Wanted 











CONTROLLER ENGINEER EXPE- 
rienced in design of automatic control ap- 
paratus desires mechanical or electrical engi- 
neering position with controller manufacturer 
or industrial works where such experience is 
desired. dress Box 718, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


SCANDINAVIAN MECHANICAL ENGI- 
neer with very good experience in designing 
and building of smaller marine motors for 
crude oil, desires responsible position with 
manufacturing firm. Address Box 725, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 0. 





CHEMIST OR SUPERINTENDENT IN 


iron and steel industries—at request of your 
reply, will explain my experience. Address 
Box 726, T IRO TRADE REVIEW, 


Cleveland, O. 





AS GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OR 
assistant to chief executive. Thoroughly up- 
to-date on efficient production and practice, 
O. H. furnaces, blooming, bar, billet and 
sheet mills; technical ucation ; 
practical experience. 
er field. Investigate BY 
625, THE IRON T 
land, oO. 


PURCHASING AGENT A 


record. 
DE REVIEW, Cleve- 


Zz 
PAS) 
mS | 
WO 
ny 


N 
EXPERIENCE IN OFFICE 
MANAGEM 


LU 
ING AND ESTIMATING. ADDRESS 


712, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, CLEVE- 
LAND, O. 





TECHNICAL GRADUATE (29) ROD, 
skelp, plate, blooming and cold mill expe- 
rience. Former assistant master mechanic of 
large steel plant. At present superintendent 
of chemical Company. Address Box 717, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

WANTED: POSITION BY MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEER. Eighteen years’ expe- 


rience as die sinker and master mechanic. 
Address Box 716, THE IRON TRADE 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


REVIEW, 


WANTED: — POSITION AS TRAFFIC 
manager.—Sober, steady, middle-age man, mar- 
ried, 17 years’ railway experience in official 
capacity, wide experience in handling traffic 
matters before Interstate Commerce Tenesle 
sion and various State Commissions, familiar 
with rate situations in all territories, at pres- 
ent permanently employed, very best of refer- 
ences as to ability and character, desires per- 
manent connection with manufacturing, job- 
bing or industrial concern. Address Box 710, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





N 
For Employer 


7, Here’s the weekly 
4 exchange where 
Employers meet 
Employes equipped to 
comply with every 
exacting requirement— 
where the experienced 
man will find a wide 
market for the sale of 
his services. 


For Employe 
N 
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FOREMAN NOW EMPLOYED, WISHES 
to make change; have 20 years’ experience as 
pattern maker and foreman, draftsman and de- 
signer; last four years in charge of designing, 
experimental and pattern departments with a 
large brass firm. Thoroughly s to date on 
modern 7 practice. Address Box 707, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, Ohio. 





BY - PRODUCT COKE OVEN’ EN- 
gineer—chemical and mechanical, nine years 
on construction, operation and repairs. 
32, married and good references. Address 
Box 708, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





WHEN YOU NEED A HIGH GRADE 
executive, engineer, draftsman, or any technical 
man, consult The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
(Est. 21 years) 1662 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 





_ A-1 FURNACE MAN, 15 YEARS BLOW- 
ing and General Foreman, desires to go with 
ood concern. Best of references. Address 
ox 640, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 





AS STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN AND 
Steel Blower; at present employed as fore- 
man and steel blower; can handle one or two 
ton Converter; 12 years foreman and blowing 
steel handling all kinds of work. Address Box 
kde + IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
and, 





CHEMIST, DESIRES POSITION IN 
laboratory of concern in Milwaukee or near 
vicinity. Experienced on iron, steel, special 
steels, alloys, iron ores, etc. Address Box 
= THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
and, 





HIGH GRADE FOREMAN WITH FIRST 
rate experience in foundry practice. Can mix 
by analysis. At present I have charge of a 
eneral | grey! shop. Heavy and light work. 

repared to talk business with the right par- 
ties. Address Box 695, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, 


HIGH CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
with a large experience and following in Iron 
and Steel wants position. Address Box 394, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 








POSITION WANTED. BY BLAST FUR- 
mace superintendent. Twenty years experience 
in the iron business. Good references. Ad- 
dress Box 728, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 





THOROUGH MALLEABLE FOUNDRY- 
man experienced also on light and medium 
weet gray iron, having over 20 years prac- 
tical experience abroad and states. Past ten 
years superintending some of the largest plants 
covering practically all classes of work, feeer- 
ing costs, reducing percentage of scrap, ma- 
terially increasing production. Would consider 


= _ services for any period of time to 
oundries not gees satisfactorily. Further 
articulars address ox 686, T IRON 


RADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





MASTER MECHANIC WANTS POSITION; 
thoroughly experienced in constructing and 
operating rolling mills, open-hearth and blast 
furnaces; by-product coke ovens; water works, 
hydro-electric and turbo-generating plants; has 
machine shop practice; best references. Ad- 
dress Box 354, IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O 














